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The War Debts 


HE statement of the President on the debts due us 

from foreign countries brought us no payments on 
those obligations. The first reaction to the President's 
moderate and well-considered remarks was a reply which 
indicated that Great Britain had decided to repudiate the 
debt, at least for the present. Great Britain’s attitude 
might be described in smoother terms, since it involves, 
directly, merely a default on the June payments, but the 
rulers of that country are above all else realists who would 
not thank us for the attempt. They have repudiated the 
payment of the debt, subject, it is true, to conferences at 
some future time. Neither they nor we are deceived by 
the intricacies of diplomatic language. 

Is the President's statement, then, so much labor lost ? 
By no means. The President has cleared the atmosphere, 
and we can now plan in the domestic and the international 
field, free from the delusion of hoping or believing that 
at some time in the near future billions in gold or in 
utilizable securities and goods will be brought to these 
shores, and lodged in the Government's coffers. We now 
know that nothing of the kind will happen, for, under the 
restrictions laid upon international loans by the prevailing 
capitalistic system, any happening of that nature is prac- 
tically impossible. 

In its economic reaches, the problem of the payment 
of these War debts is extremely complex. That our people 
should entertain a variety of conflicting opinions, both on 
the obligation placed upon foreign nations by the debt, and 
on their ability to pay, is not strange. Ultimately, how- 
ever, all these opinions can be ranged under two heads; 
first, our debtors can pay, and should be obliged to pay, 
and, second, since they cannot pay either the capital or 
the interest, our best policy is one of total remission. It 
may be useful to examine these opinions in some detail. 
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Perhaps the most vociferous and belligerent exponent 
of the first group is found in William Randolph Hearst 
who expresses his views through a chain of newspapers 
extending over the country. Commenting on the Note in 
which Great Britain drew a distinction between War-debt 
obligations, and normal credit operations for the purposes 
of development, Mr. Hearst asserts that there is indeed a 
difference. When England was backed to the wall, he 
writes, when her population was faced by starvation, when 
her armies were being steadily forced back and her mer- 
chant marine sunk, and when the shadow of surrender 
hung over the whole Empire, in that hour of extremity 
I-ngland turned to us for aid. We reached for our sav- 
ings, and poured them in the form of Government loans 
into her treasury. We followed the money with ships, 
munitions, and men, and we fought on a dozen bloody 
fields in a war that, after all, was not of our making. We 
were able to “ transfer ” money and credit then, and Great 
sritain gratefully accepted all that we gave. Seventeen 
vears later, comments Mr. Hearst, Great Britain declares 
that it is economically impossible to “ cross the exchange,” 
that is, to transfer to us part of what she received from us. 

We trust we do Mr. Hearst no injustice in this 
transcription of his most recent appeal to Congress. Mr. 
Hearst's position is easy to defend, because, it is in the 
main true to the facts, except that no transfer was in- 
volved in the loans. Great Britain did borrow, and there- 
by did contract with us the relations of a debtor. But to- 
day, Great Britain cannot pay without results that are 
disastrous. Both statements are, roughly, accurate. The 
case of France, to whom we loaned money and to whom 
we sold ammunition after the War, does not stand on the 
same footing. But since France long since ceased to 
trouble herself, or us, about this debt, it may be dis- 
missed in any discussion of actual issues. To thresh old 
straw is a useless task, and we can better occupy our 
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time by discussing the position of the second group among 
our people. It is, confessedly, a minor group. 

The spokesmen for this second opinion agree that the 
debt contracted is a real debt creating a real obligation. 
However, since the loan was non-productive in its nature, 
to exact interest would be tantamount to usury. As to the 
capital yet unpaid, they see no possibility of payment at 
any time in this generation, if ever. The debt must ul- 
timately be shouldered by our own people. Great Britain 
certainly, other foreign nations probably, cannot pay us, 
and it is unlikely that they would pay even if they could. 
“ Token payments ” are a mockery, and payment in goods 
is undesirable because of the effect on the local markets. 
It is wiser, therefore, to assert the validity of the debt due 
us, and thereafter to proceed as if no payments would ever 
be made. 

A sub-group in this minority believe that the obligation 
can later be used for the purpose of “ trading,” that is, 
of securing to the United States certain favored positions 
in international compacts. Tariffs and disarmaments are 
probably what they have in mind. They feel, however, 
that continued pressure by the United States will cause 
strained conditions which may ultimately result in war. 
As the expenses of a war would exceed the amount of 
the debt, it is good business to write these billions off as 
a dead loss. 


The Debts a Profitable Lesson 


HEN the smoke and dust of this battle have cleared 
away, two conclusions will stand out clearly. The 
first is the breakdown of the capitalistic system as it affects 
international financial and trade relations. Until the 
system is mended, or set aside for one more in keeping 
with justice and charity, it will always remain possible for 
nations to contract debts in all good faith, and find them- 
selves unable, even granted good will, to repay them. 
The second conclusion stresses the waste and the 
- atheism of war. For generations to come, we and every 
nation on earth will struggle to pay for the devastation 
of four years of war. From July, 1914, until November, 
1918, the nations of the world vied with one another in 
killing human beings and in destroying property, and for 
eighteen months we Americans were participants in this 
useless carnage. To fix the responsibility on one nation 
for all that horror, is a cheap and unworthy device. For 
a century all Europe united on a policy of greed and ag- 
grandizement, and with wars that blazed out almost every 
decade made straight the way for the conflict that set all 
the world in flames. During these years, the hearts of men 
were led astray by the uninterrupted preaching of the doc- 
trine that nations need not be governed by the law of 
God, that justice might be replaced by expediency, that 
might was equivalent to right. The war which began in 
1914 was not precipitated by the assassin at Sarajevo. It 
was the inevitable result of a century of plots and machina- 
tions by a godless world. 
By this time, the American people should be convinced 
of the folly of war as a means of settling international 
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disputes. As Senator Reed, of Missouri, said some four- 
teen years ago in the Senate, we got nothing out of the 
World War but billions in debts, the obligation to sink 
most of our navy, and entanglements that might easily 
lead to another war. Still, if the World War has taught 
us to stay out of war, and to avoid aiding other wars by 
lending money to the belligerents, the dreadful price has 
not been paid in vain. 


The Return of Prohibition 


OK the first time in our career, we find ourselves in 

partial agreement with F. Scott McBride. Mr. Mc- 
Bride is the gentlemen who tried, unsuccessfully, in our 
opinion, to fill the shoes of the late Wayne Wheeler. 
As effective head of the Anti-Saloon League, Mr. Wheeler 
was a mighty man, and a mightier when his efforts at last 
afflicted a whole nation with the blight of Prohibition. Mr. 
McBride, hardly of the Wheeler proportions, rattled 
around in his new shoes, and lived to see the downfall 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

But it is not possible even for a leader of the Anti- 
Saloon League to be wrong, always and inevitably. In a 
recent release to the press, Mr. McBride pens a few 
paragraphs which would indicate that he has been reading 
this Review in the secrecy of his private apartments. With 
his statistics, indicating that inebriety has grown tremen- 
dously since the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, we 
are not impressed, nor are we impressed with the statistics 
cited by his critics in rebuttal. Figures can always be made 
to roll over and play dead, or to sit up and beg at the word 
of command, but if there is more drunkenness today than 
under Prohibition, most of our citizens must be reeling 
and writhing all over the landscape. Yet Mr. McBride 
scores a good point when he writes that unless the dis- 
tillers, and the tradesmen who retail their wares, come to 
their senses, Prohibition will be with us by 1944. 

It has seemed to us from the outset that the Govern- 
ment made a bad mistake in regarding alcoholic beverages 
chiefly as a source of revenue. This means that the more 
our people drink, the larger the sums garnered by the 
Government. As a theory, the position is unassailable, but 
in practice, since high taxes increase the cost of the prod- 
uct, it drives the trade to the bootlegger, and the Gov- 
ernment loses the revenue. Furthermore, while alcohol 
is not a roaring demon, the traffic in alcohol has never 
allied itself with the angels, but has always been a danger 
to be carefully restricted. And too little restriction is as 
bad as too much. 

In July, 1933, the old Prohibition Bureau was taken 
apart, and the pieces were thrown away. After nearly 
a year of inactivity, during which the bootlegger en- 
trenched himself in stronger positions, the Government is 
beginning to exercise the rights conferred upon it by the 
new Amendment. About 4,000 agents are to be appointed, 
but it is said that they will not be armed with machine 
guns, or equipped with vials of poison, and it is presumed 
that the old custom of breaking into private homes, and 
of violating the Constitution in other respects, will be dis- 
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continued. That is all well enough, but the old evils of 
Prohibition now returning cannot be suppressed by Fed- 
eral policemen alone. Only the consistent enforcement 
of wise local legislation can do that, and, unfortunately, 
much of the local legislation is either unwise, or if wise 
not enforced. 

The situation at present is unsatisfactory. Poor local 
legislation coupled with Federal inactivity has played into 
the hands of the bootleggers, and also of the legitimate 
manufacturers who through high-powered salesmen and 
extensive advertising are endeavoring to extend the use 
of whiskies and of other beverages of high alcoholic con- 
tent. They may succeed in their plans, but if they do, 
their success will be followed by Federal Prohibition. 
The managers of the trade in alcohol are a stupid lot, and 
always were. If the experience of thirteen years of Pro- 
hibition has taught them nothing, it may be concluded that 
their stupidity is incorrigible. 


Obsolete Social Science 


N his Commencement Address at the University of 

Nebraska last week, Owen D. Young reminded us that 
the development of the social sciences has lagged behind 
the marvelous progress of the physical sciences. Eco- 
nomics was, in fact, obsolete because it had not kept pace 
with the times, and hence was unable to afford us light or 
relief in the difficulties which now encompass us. Mr. 
Young told us nothing new, for the hard experiences of 
the last four years show plainly that whatever planning 
was done by the leaders of social science in the last two 
or three decades, the results benefited the few, and not 
the country at large. 

In the President and his policies for a New Deal Mr. 
Young finds the beginnings of a social science which can 
be applied for the welfare of all. With the criticisms 
leveled against the so-called “ brain trust,” he has no sym- 
pathy, for it is natural to call upon the best brains of the 
country for assistance in solving problems hitherto un- 
known, or never existing on so large a scale. “I for 
one am their defender, and ready to meet their critics,” 
said Mr. Young. “ But I make one reservation ”’: 

In the physical sciences we use the brain trust as research work- 
ers. We do not ask them to be application engineers. It is un- 
fair to them. Application interferes with research, and the spirit 
of research interferes with practical application. If I have one 
suggestion for the Administration, appreciating as I do its difficul- 
ties, and sympathizing as I do with its aims, it would be to sep- 
arate sharply the field of research from application. 

If this is not done, Mr. Young hints, we shall soon find 
ourselves striving to accomplish social and economic re- 
forms “through militaristic regimentation, and coercive 
police controls.”” “ Regimentation ” is not a word in favor 
with the Administration, which from the beginning has 
pointed out that the success of the New Deal depends en- 
tirely upon the willingness of the people to accept and sup- 
port it. Here we have an ancient problem in government 
that has become more and more difficult with the rise of 
the machine age. To what extent is any Government au- 
thorized to interfere with men in their private affairs and 
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in their industrial concerns to the end that the general 
welfare may be preserved? A further complication is 
added in this country by the dual form of government 
created by the Federal Constitution. The principle is clear 
enough, namely, that the civil authority is bound to aid 
the citizen whenever he, using his best efforts, is unable 
to protect his rights as a citizen and as a human being. 
But in these days it is not always easy to draw the line 
which separates legitimate interference by the Govern- 
ment, from an invasion of private rights which weakens 
the Government itself as much as it debilitates the in- 
dividual. 

Jefferson wrote in a simpler day that the government 
he hoped to administer during his term as President was 
“a wise and frugal Government which shall restrain men 
from injuring one another [and] shall otherwise leave 
them free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and 
improvement.” A century ago, it was not difficult to un- 
derstand what governments might do and should not do. 
Today, when nearly a century of unleashed capitalism has 
all but destroyed the ideals prevalent among the people at 
the beginning of our career as a nation, all governments, 
State and Federal, must go much farther than Jefferson 
would have considered desirable, or even possible, before 
we need greatly fear any “ regimentation ” either of men 
or of property. Let us have liberty, one of God’s greatest 
gifts to man, as Leo XIII has written, but not at the ex- 
pense of justice and of charity to all. 


The Spread of Atheism 


N the Papal Constitution issued on April 2 of the 

present year, and extending the Holy Year to the 
world, the Holy Father draws the attention of Catholics 
to a grave evil that is spreading in many countries. While 
thousands are turning their minds and hearts to Almighty 
God in these days of trial, many are turning away from 
Him, and “in numerous countries,” writes the Holy 
Father, militant atheism is carrying on an active and in- 
sidious propaganda. 

Our neighbor, Mexico, furnishes us proof of the Holy 
Father’s words. In that unhappy country, persecution is 
raging as fiercely as ever, and hardly a day passes with- 
out notice that priests have been expelled or imprisoned, 
or that Catholic schools have been closed, to be replaced 
by institutions in which the most blasphemous atheism is 
taught to little children. Surely those non-Catholics who 
professed to believe, and doubtless did believe, that the per- 
secutions in Mexico were in reality the righteous revolt 
of the people against a tyrannical Church, can find little 
satisfaction in these attacks upon the majesty of Almighty 
God, and must now understand that the animus of the 
revolution was simply hatred of God. Russia, no less than 
Mexico, is another hotbed of atheism, and it is probable 
that atheism is taught with more insistence under the 
Soviet Government than even in Mexico. 

Is our own country free from this militant atheism? We 
dare not flatter ourselves with an affirmative answer. Our 
schools and universities, which instruct at least ninety per 
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cent of our young people, are unwilling to acknowledge 
the supremacy of God and the truth of His revelation, and 
unconcernedly harbor professors who sneer at God, deride 
His revelation, and deny all authority to the world’s moral 
teacher. They have prepared the country for a rank 
growth of atheism, and the black harvest will be abundant, 
unless, following the monition of the Holy Father, we 
strive by prayer, sacrifice, and the example of a blameless 
life, to sow the field with the word of God. 
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Socialist 
Libraries 


TH the passing of the Socialist regime in Austria, 
new revelations are in process as to the empire 
which the Austro-Marxian terror claimed over the minds 
and lives of its subjects. Studies made of the popular 
libraries conducted by the Socialists show an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of literature utterly destructive of social 
health and stability. The only rule appears to have been 
to favor in every possible way the propagation of books 
that would attack religion, undermine morals, and preach 
revolt against any kind of social order. Astonishing, too, 
is the quantitative distribution of this type of literature. 
very conceivable facility was offered by the Socialist 
regime for local libraries, reading circles, and access to 
popular literature for every element in the working class. 
The result of these revelations has been to make Austrian 
Catholics ask themselves if they had not been asleep as to 
the need of supplying good books to the masses of the 
people. Even if the evil could not have been eliminated 
under the old regime, it might at least have been mitigated 
hy concerted Catholic effort. A hint as to what may be 
done in this country by such intelligent effort, on the part 
of the young, is offered by the Junior Unit of the St. 
Vincent de Paul's Society, started on February 2, 1934, at 
St. John’s High School, Toledo, Ohio. Besides the char- 
itable works characteristic of the society, the conference 
has taken up, as a special work, the distribution of books, 
pamphlets, and Catholic periodicals in the hospitals of the 
city. Three hospitals already are thus benefited. An at- 
tractive glass-covered pamphlet rack is provided. The 
distribution of good books is a work that can never relax. 


Luther in 
Ukrainia 
KRAINIAN Catholics have a difficult struggle to 
keep their Faith, in whatever part of the world they 
are. In the parts of Ukrainia under the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the Bolshevist persecution of Christianity is aimed 
against any reappearance of Catholicism in those vast ter- 


ritories once united to Rome. In Poland, the faith and 


loyalty of Ukrainian Catholics are assailed by Communists 
from one direction and the anti-Catholic front of emigré 
Russian Orthodoxy on the other, while their relations 
with the intensely patriotic Polish Catholic majority, de- 
voted to the Latin rite, are perpetually subject to disturb- 
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ance. In the United States and Canada the Communists 
and the Orthodox both aim, with not infrequent successes, 
in drawing unstable elements among the Ukrainians away 
to their respective camps. In such troubled waters Luth- 
eran missions now find it opportune to fish. The News 
Bulletin of the National Lutheran Council, published in 
New York City, issues a report by Pastor Siegfried 
Lempp, of Stanislau, Poland, telling of Lutheran triumphs 
among these people whose extreme need, due to their per- 
ished agriculture, “ is driving [them] to prayer and to the 
{Lutheran] Word of God.” A simple method is used: 
“ The services in Lutheran congregations are held with 
the full liturgy. The valuable old liturgy of the Eastern 
Church has been purified of its Catholic elements but 
retained in its general form. In this way the people feel 
at home in the services in which the preaching of the 
pure Gospel is definitely the heart.” Naturally ; also natural 
that this Evangelical Movement has encountered strong 
Catholic opposition; though it claims nevertheless to be 
gaining. Another reason for intelligent understanding, on 
the part of Catholics, Polish or American, of the situation 
of the Catholic Churches of the Eastern rite. Incidentally, 
it will be remembered that the Lutheran scheme is that 
once used by the Presbyterians among the Ukrainians in 
New Jersey and exposed by the late Andrew Shipman. 


Catholic Press 
Convention 

AST month in Cleveland the Catholic editors of our 

newspapers and magazines were the guests in con- 

vention of the Cleveland Universe Bulletin, which was 
celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of its founding, and 
had just completed a highly successful drive among school 
children for new circulation, a drive that was ingeniously 
contrived and victoriously carried through. Such important 
administrative problems as that of crushing unfair and 
unethical methods of circulation and of the cooperation 
of the Catholic press with NRA under its own code auth- 
orities were thoroughly canvassed. Problems of editorial 
policy were the subject of two round tables, which dis- 
cussed editorial cooperation and the treatment of secular 
subjects in our columns, while the circulation and advertis- 
ing men were separately threshing out their own projects 
and perplexities. How useful such conventions can be 
and are only those who regularly attend them are aware, 
and it was distressing to find that while some were forced 
to stay at home for economic reasons, others neglected the 
meeting out of indifference or a lack of a spirit of coopera- 
tion. The Catholic press is essentially an enterprise de- 
manding the utmost in mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy; personal acquaintanceships formed at conventions 
go very far to smooth away the misunderstandings arising 
from the printed word, and it is noteworthy that since the 
editors have got to know each other personally, petty 
bickerings have largely passed out of the Catholic press, 
thus leaving its leaders time to devote to common action 
against the common foes of religious indifference, im- 
morality, and unbelief. We hope that future conventions 
will see a large attendance. 
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A Catholic 
Summer Center 

S an example of what can be done in the summer 

colonies where Catholics congregate, there is the 
Catholic Summer Center just projected at Stamford-in- 
the-Catskills in New York State. Nobody knows who has 
not experienced it just what boredom there can be in a 
summer vacation. When the brain, ordinarily active, is 
forced to still itself for a month or two, and passively 
undergo a round of frequently forced “ entertainment,” 
it will rebel. Boredom is the symptom of this revolt. All 
play and no work can be a mighty tiresome process, at 
least to adults. This Stamford project is an effort in a 
summer resort to supply the brain with its proper amount 
of activity along with the usual summer diversions. The 
Catholic Summer School of America, at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
of course, is an enterprise which offers a complete course 
expressly designed to attract those who are seeking intel- 
lectual enjoyment most of all, and at the same time have 
at hand all the delightful opportunities for recreation that 
Lake Champlain provides. The Stamford project is ob- 
viously no competitor to it. Those who sponsored it, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Blanche Mary Kelly, are merely 
making a sincere effort to supply to a summer community 
those intellectual activities which should enter into a com- 
plete life in such a place. Thus there will be weekly 
lectures through July and August by prominent clerical 
and lay persons on general subjects of Catholic interest. 
3esides this, as food for the soul, there will be four 
three-day open retreats, preached by Vincentian Fathers 
from St. John’s College, Brooklyn. Directed round table 
discussions along N.C.W.C, lines will also be a feature, 
and a summer library of selected books will be available. 
It is an activitity that may well be imitated in other sum- 
mer colonies. 


Proofreader 
vs. Subscriber 


UR querulous little paragraph about the proper use 

of the clerical title Father has stirred up a minor 
tornado, and the proofreader who contributed it is being 
smothered with letters of agreement and protest. He as- 
serted that there is something uncouth about “ Father will 
go to New York.” He insisted that any such statement 
should name names, for example, “ Father Smith will go.” 
One subscriber writes in to retort thus: A Catholic school 
child, referring to his teacher, does not ordinarily say, 
““ Sister Rose-Marie said so”’ or “ Brother Bernard gave 
a talk,” but merely (and quite correctly), “ Sister said 
so” and “ Brother talked.” But our proofreader doesn’t 
like that usage either. In fact, it is the very thing he is 
complaining about. (What public-school child, he sub- 
sumes, speaking of his teacher would dream of omitting 
names to say, “ Miss said so” or “Mister made a 
speech”?) The subscriber, however, goes on to argue 
from the language of priests’ housekeepers. He suggests 
that it is perfectly correct for them to answer the question, 
“Is Father Murphy at home?” by saying, “ Yes, Father 
will talk to you.” But in heaven’s name (cries our Petu- 


lant Proofreader) what's the matter with the pronoun 
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he? Why shouldn't priests’ housekeepers or anybody else 
say simply, “ Yes, he will see you"? There is the custom 
—no doubt a foreign custom, somehow smuggled into this 
country—of using what might be called the reverential 
oblique. Thus certain Catholics, when they address a 
priest or a nun, are timid about employing the forthright 
pronoun. They fear to say, “* Do you think it will rain?” 
Instead, they switch to the third person: “ Does Father 
think it will rain?” or “ Does Sister enjoy Stravinsky?” 
This sounds to us like an old Polish convention, or maybe 
French—admirable indeed along the banks of the Vistula 
or the Meuse, but pretty absurd over here. 


Catholic 
Revolutionists 


T does not seem to be generally known on this side of 

the water that our Catholic young men in Europe have 
come out quite frankly for revolution. Those who have 
read that stirring book, “ The Gates of Hell,” will re- 
member how the young Catholics in Berlin saluted each 
other by upraised fist, and the cry, “ The Black Front!” 
In Belgium a group publishes a weekly called “ Rex,” 
which is definitely anti-parliamentarian, and extremely 
critical of the inertia and cowardice of their Catholic 
elders. The spirit of the group may be judged by this 
extract from a letter from a young man who is anguished 
by the report that Rex would die: * With Rea would die 
one of the most beautiful dreams of our Catholic youth, 
the first levy of those who were called by Pius X to fre- 
quent Communion, the first levy of Catholic Action. .. . 
To have received Christ in us, every day since the use 
of reason, to have become apostles at sixteen years, that 
is our strength, our mysticism, that is what older Catholics, 
still imbued with liberalism in spite of their democratic 
ideas, that is what they do not understand, will never be 
able to understand.” It is a youth that may yet die on 
the barricades as their older brothers died in the trenches. 
In France, in fact, the young men have already known 
the barricades, in the February riots, and those who died 
at the swords of drunken guards were for the most part 
Catholic young men who were marching to the Parlia- 
ment to show disgust at its corruption and ineffectiveness. 
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The Movie Campaign Progresses 


GERARD B. DoNNELLY, S.J. 


continues to gather momentum. In fact, it begins 

to take on the proportions of an avalanche. Three 
weeks ago this Review published its first national survey 
of the scene. It found fifteen dioceses organized and in 
full cry. It found that nearly 1,000,000 Catholics had al- 
ready set their hands and seals to the pledge of the Legion 
of Decency. But since mid-May, the huge diocese of 
Chicago with 1,159,000 Catholics has hurled itself into 
the fray; Boston, the fourth diocese, whose Faithful num- 
ber 1,051,000, has rushed to enlist; Cleveland, where 
pugnacious Papists number more than half a million, has 
joined with a tremendous shout; and reports from vari- 
ous sectors indicate that six other dioceses—a total at 
present of twenty-four—are out with blood in their eye 
to do battle against what Variety calls “the bawdy pix.” 

More encouraging still, ECOMP’S movement has 
leaped national boundaries. The Bishop of Halifax has 
introduced the war into Canada by personally administer- 
ing the pledge to 1,000 young men and women. It has 
spanned the Atlantic and interested the British Isles, 
where, merely as a starter, the Cardiff Board of Catholic 
Action, working in conjunction with London prelates, has 
already enlisted 12,000 Welshmen-who-do-not-welsh into 
its own newly formed league against pix-pruriency. Most 
encouraging of all is the news that in increasing numbers 
non-Catholic and Jewish bodies over here are lining up 
their members to work shoulder to shoulder with Catholics. 
In brief, this Review now estimates that 1,750,000 people 
have already signed on the dotted line. And that is a 
cautious and conservative estimate. 

Palm for the most notable bit of tactics during the 
past three weeks must be handed to Omaha, where Bishop 
Rummel has united his Faithful into a unique and par- 
ticularly smashing blow against the 117 picture theaters. 
On May 27, in a pastoral letter (his second on the pic- 
tures), Bishop Rummel ordered a surprising thing—a 
novena of prayer in every parish of his diocese. Its pur- 
pose, reparation for sin caused by screen and stage obscen- 
ities. Church services (in the evenings so that all Catholics 
might conveniently attend) consisted of specified devotions 
together with a sermon on the obligations of decency and 
the need of reparation to God for evils induced by sala- 
cious entertainment. Specifically, the novena was instituted 
to push the pledge or, in the words of the pastoral letter, 
“to give forceful efficacy to this urgently needed expres- 
sion of Catholic sentiment, action, and solidarity.” And 
then, in order to harness the immense power generated by 
his crusade of prayer, Bishop Rummel directed that the 
pledge be distributed and signed by every one of his 98,- 
000 Catholics. Finally, as a gesture of community action, 
the same pledge was publicly repeated—each congrega- 
tion of the Masses on June 10 was asked to stand up 
and recite it aloud immediately after the Gospel of that 
Sunday. 


, \ HE Bishops’ drive against Hollywood skullduddery 


During the previous week, in Cleveland, another serious 
blow was leveled at the flustered producers (who recently 
debated, then rejected, a plan to raise a $2,000,000 war 
chest to fight the Catholic Crusade). The Catholic Press 
Association, comprising 103 organs of news and opinion, 
solemnly pledged its entire membership “ not to rest until 
this campaign has resulted in the most complete coopera- 
tion of all our people... ”. 

And here, in a sort of blow-by-blow account, is the rest 
of the story since the middle of May: 

Wheeling (churches 156; Catholic population, 64,247) : 
Bishop Swint, inaugurating the Legion in Virginia, insists 
on one-hundred-per-cent enrolment; invites cooperation 
of non-Catholics. 

Providence (135/328,500) : With drive already in full 
swing, under episcopal direction, the Holy Name societies 
representing every parish meet in annual convention to 
pledge all-male support. 

Seattle (164/100,000): Catholics in this diocese sum- 
moned to crusade when Bishop Shaughnessy orders all 
pulpit preachers to proclaim the cause in Sunday sermons. 

Raleigh (86/9,132) : Opening gun fired in the Carolinas 
when under Bishop Hafey the Legion is set up in our 
smallest diocese. 

Dubuque (238/119,000): Archbishop Beckman in of- 
ficial message mobilizes entire diocese; sets forth local 
method of strategy. 

Boston (350/1,051,382) : Cardinal O’Connell, heading 
fourth largest diocese, gives order for full steam ahead; 
makes personal address excoriating film filth. 

Cleveland (264/548,403) : Bishop Schrembs beginning 
hostilities along the Erie sector: “ Like the recent dust 
storm ... Hollywood’s tornado of filth.” Promises pastoral 
ictter. 

Syracuse (165/201,161): Central New York goes on 
war path after fiery radio blast by Bishop Duffy. Prot- 
estants and Jews invited to join Legion. 

Chicago (413/1,159,000) : Cardinal Mundelein, head of 
America’s number-two diocese wins eight-column news- 
paper headlines with flaming denunciation of pictures: 
no other agency has exercised so debasing an effect on 
public morals. Evil pictures menace whole moral training 
of our school system costing many millions and entailing 
countless sacrifices. Cowardice to stand by and 
allow salacious pictures to destroy what our educational 
system has built up. Sermons ordered in all Chicago 
churches and pledge distributed in unrelenting drive. 

In addition to the foregoing communiqués—which list 
only the nine dioceses newly come into the campaign, 
news from previously reported fronts demonstrates that 
the drive is constantly attracting new recruits. There are 
cheerful dispatches this week, for instance, from thirteen 
cities—Covington, Washington, Detroit, Baltimore, Spo- 
kane, Los Angeles, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Den- 
ver, Fort Wayne, Philadelphia, Winona. In these towns 
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student and parish Sodalities or Knights of Columbus or 
Councils of Catholic Women or Holy Name groups are 
aggressively active. The national director of the last- 
named organization recently announced that 6,000 local 
branches are signing all their members on the dotted line. 

Add together the official Catholic population of the 
twenty-four dioceses named in this and a former article, 
and you get 4,539,000 customers of the movies—Catholics 
all. As has been shown above, these four millions are 
experiencing extreme pressure just now from their private 
religious organizations, the entire Catholic press, their own 
parish priests, and especially, their Bishops. It requires 
only 5,000,000 stay-aways, Catholic or otherwise, to wreak 
financial ruin on the most highly advertised super-special. 
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Five million is a big order, but we still have seventy-nine 
dioceses preparing to enter the Crusade—among them 
New York, with 1,273,000 Catholics, Brooklyn with 
1,087,000, and others like Newark, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Hartford, Springfield. The majority of the Faithful 
in the big cities go to Mass every Sunday and thus will 
hear their priests preach on this subject at least once a 
week. They are undoubtedly suffering private and per- 
sonal scruples over their recent screen fare. Besides that, 
they are more than ready to follow the lead of their 
Bishops in any moral cause. Hence, it is not over-optim- 
istic to predict that the 5,000,000 pledgees will be active 
by the end of July. And active, be it noted, here means 
not telling the ticket seller how many. 





Let Us Learn from History 


L. K. Patterson, S.J. 


ISCOUNT BRYCE has written: “ History re- 

peats itself. But this is the one thing history never 

does.” The epigram surely contains an element of 
truth. It is undeniable that historical analogies are often 
deceptive. The past is no sure guidepost to the future. 
The historian is miscast as a prophet. Yet if we would 
plan wisely for the future, the study of the past is an 
indispensable aid. History, if studied candidly, without 
nationalistic, racial, or class bias, can surely aid us to 
probe the root causes of our “ present discontents ’’ and 
guide us in our quest for real solutions of contemporary 
problems. 

The aim of this article is to recall a few lessons from 
the past. Clearly 1914 was the end of an era, a key date 
in world history. Russia, for centuries a center of re- 
action, is today a focus of radicalism; in Italy, Germany, 
and elsewhere dictatorship prevails; the parliamentary 
system seems in grave danger the world over; Alfonso 
of Spain is in exile, and Spain sways between Right and 
Left in unstable equilibrium. The capitalistic system 
creaks and staggers amid the world depression; the gold 
standard is now largely a memory; all the nineteenth- 
century shibboleths have a strangely antique sound to 
post-bellum ears. Is it radical to assert that we must 
reconstruct our social and economic order to avert the 
peril of widespread revolution and chaos? 

Many appear to deny this, either in word or in spirit. 
They seem to feel that somehow we may drift back to the 
years that preceded 1914, when a sublime confidence in 
progress, education, science, and other vague optimistic 
abstractions ruled the mind of most Americans. But it 
seems to the author that the old regime is dead. Attempts 
to set back the clock are futile or worse. A new era has 
dawned amid war and depression. Upon Catholics it rests, 
in large measure, to determine whether it be a prelude to 
true progress or to chaos. 

History seems to show that catastrophic revolutions are 
not, as a rule, inevitable. Certain examples may be cited 
in proof of this. For two centuries before the outburst 


of Luther, medieval Christendom had been slowly stag- 
gering toward collapse. ‘“ Damnable abuse” (to quote 
Belloc) was all too prevalent in Church and State. With 
increasing vehemence arose the cry for a reformation of 
the Church in head and members. Often this demand was 
voiced by reckless radicals. 

We should not ignore the brighter side of the eve of 
the Reformation, but a hard fact remains, the Papal Curia 
and the ‘‘ Official Church” were all too deaf to the de- 
mands for radical disciplinary reforms. No _ fifteenth- 
century Hildebrand arose to cleanse the Temple of God. 
True, the Church retained her note of sanctity; great and 
holy souls were still her progeny ; throughout Europe hosts 
of clergy and laity led lives of Christian piety. But abuses 
were accepted and tolerated. A selfish oligarchy, feeding 
fat upon corruption, blocked all efforts at thorough re- 
form; and the outburst of Luther was the signal for that 
schism which ended, seemingly forever, the spiritual unity 
of the western world. Read Pastor, Grisar, and Gasquet, 
scan the letters of Faber and Canisius, and the ghastly 
truth is revealed, that one great cause of the disruption 
of Christendom was the failure to eradicate damnable 
abuses in time. 

Another instance is supplied by the eve of the French 
Revolution. In 1774 Turgot became Chief Minister of 
State to Louis XVI. He was a statesman of enlightened 
views and vigorous character. He strove to cut down the 
upas tree of fossilized feudal privilege which weighed like 
a yoke upon France. Radical reforms, sponsored by the 
monarchy, would (in al] probability) have averted the 
crash of 1789. But the blind and selfish forces of priv- 
ilege unhorsed Turgot after two years. As De Tocque- 
ville remarks: “ All admitted the evil of privilege,” but 
all desired “ to renounce their own privileges /ast.”” Turgot 
failed, and the nobility of France was left to the tender 
mercies of Robespierre. It is rare indeed to find an en- 
trenched and privileged group truly shrewd and en- 
lightened. Those in the saddle easily persuade themselves 
that the status quo is inevitable and admirable. 
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For example, in 1850 the manufacturers of England 
fought to the last ditch against the enactment of the 
Factory laws. The “ white slavery’ which condemned 
the English industrial masses to ceaseless and brutalizing 
toil, the appalling moral and physical condition of the fac- 
tory towns, the exploitation and degradation of women 
and children—all those conditions which were fast re- 
ducing the bulk of the nation to moral ruin and physical 
wreck were defended by captains of industry and the 
high priests of economic science as inevitable. Freedom 
of contract, the wages fund theory, laissez faire, all the 
fusty old shibboleths at which we scoff today, were in- 
voked as the “ certain conclusions of science.” State in- 
spection of factories and mines, State regulation of sani- 
tary conditions, State control of female and child labor, 
State protection for the weak and helpless, State limita- 
tion of hours of toil, would ruin British trade and lead to 
industrial collapse. Shaftesbury was an “ idealist,” Ruskin 
and Dickens “ dreamers,” when they championed what we 
today regard as an initial step in the liberation of the 
English masses from a tyranny little better than chattel 
slavery. Yet big business in 1850, and its scientific cham- 
pions, were blind rather than brutal. Self-deluded men 
sublimating their selfishness often sincerely believed that 
the industrial plight of England in 1850 was inevitable. 

History abounds in examples of enlightened men who 
appealed in vain to the privileged and governing class to 
set their house in order before the crash came. Grattan 
is one instance ; Erasmus, despite his failings, is another ; 
Turgot a third, and the list might be indefinitely pro- 





longed. 

Today it seems clear that a reform of the capitalistic 
system from turret to foundation is imperative in order 
to avert catastrophe. We will not just drift back to 1914. 
History does not thus reverse its tide. It behooves the 
wealthy, the privileged, the ruling class, to recall the les- 
sons of history. We may dislike many details of the New 
Deal, we may criticize aspects of the NRA, but we are 
striving to meet and to solve the problems of the depres- 
sion in a legal and peaceful way. 

With all the reverence possible for our Constitution, 
even that wise and venerable document must be inter- 
preted, and if need be adjusted, to our vitally changed 
era. The epoch when the “ American Leviathan ” clicked 
with little public supervision and control has passed into 
the limbo of history. National regulation of industry, 
commerce, and agriculture is doubtless liable to abuse ; the 
perils of bureaucracy are often stressed; but the fact 
seems to remain, either we must revamp our Ship of 
State or see it scuttled. The American masses are not yet 
revolutionary; they still believe that we can solve our 
problems through legal and peaceful means; they still 
revere our Constitution. The patience of the toiling mul- 
titudes and unemployed millions, during the past four 
years of travail, has been admirable. But we must end 
the scourge of unemployment and adjust the baneful mal- 
distribution of national wealth, or another 1789 looms 
large upon the horizon. Turgot was frustrated and failed; 
it Roosevelt meets his fate, who can face the prospect? 
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The French clergy of the old regime have been much 
maligned. Talleyrand was not a typical specimen. The 
village curés were, as a rule, simple, God-fearing priests, 
who fought and died for the Faith when the great crisis 
came. But a marked note of the upper clergy was intel- 
lectual timidity. They did not face the deism of the age 
with Apostolic courage. Even in our own day, candot 
compels us to admit that unredressed abuses in Spain 
were a contributing cause to the present crisis in that 
Catholic land. The privileged class, Catholic by tradition 
and profession, was too often deaf to “ Rerum Novarum.” 
Now is the time for Catholic priests and scholars to speak 
out fearlessly in defense of social justice. A mere banal 
enunciation of general principles is not sufficient ; we must 
be ruthless in applying “ Quadragesimo Anno” to con- 
crete conditions. Little or nothing in the New Deal seems 
radical in the light of that Encyclical. Indeed, one won- 
ders if it goes far enough. 

“ A decent provision for the poor is the true test of 
civilization,” Dr. Johnson tells us. Lecky has written: 
“ The true greatness and welfare of nations depend main- 
ly upon the amount of moral force within them.” Here is 
an ideal enunciated by an Anglican and an agnostic. 
Should the children of light fall short of it? 

Yet we can face the future with hope. In 1789 through- 
out Europe the peasantry were as a class sunk in misery; 
the slave trade ravaged Africa and was defended as a 
“necessary evil’; the industrial masses in England were 
i! a state aptly named “ white slavery ’’; the criminal law 
was cumbersome and barbarous: jails were as a rule sem- 
inaries of vice, haunts of filth, and centers of brutality. 

Take our own land in 1850. The masses in New Eng- 
land factory towns toiled for long hours under unsanitary 
and often brutalizing conditions, while who can deny the 
abuses of Southern slavery? Who can doubt that the last 
century has witnessed a marked increase in sympathy for 
the poor, in compassion for the weak? We can solve our 
present problems if we will so to do. We can terminate 
the scourge of unemployment, we can end the chronic 
menace of war, we can secure a thorough readjustment 
of national income, and end the maldistribution of na- 
tional wealth, if we but put our shoulders to the wheel. 

The present crisis, the world-wide depression, is at 
rock bottom artificial. Starvation and want amidst plenty 
are not God’s will. Let us recall that the real progress of 
the race has been mainly due to enlightened minorities, 
to baffled idealists, often defeated in their own time, but 
the harbingers of victory in the ages to come. Comte de 
Mun tells us that political democracy and economic ol- 
igarchy cannot long co-exist. The transformation of our 
social system is possible without violent revolution. But 
it requires the fearless cooperation of all men of good 
will. The true conservative is he who warns of impend- 
ing peril, the real author of revolution is often the hide- 
bound reactionary, who resists reform. 

Educated Catholics, where do you stand? We can break 
the grip of privilege; end the sway of selfish groups, 
unhorse the munition makers, if we but really desire to 


do so. Thus we will forestall the “ hatchet man.” 
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St. John Bosco, Friend of Youth 


Patrick O'Leary, S.C. 


HE sons and daughters of St. John Bosco, the 

Salesians and the Daughters of Mary Help of 

Christians, number 19,000, a real army, and are 
all applied to that great and productive work, the teach- 
ing of the Saint. There are today 1,400 houses, eighty 
provinces or inspectorates, thousands and thousands of 
churches, chapels, hospices, and colleges, etc. (Words of 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI on the occasion of the read- 
ing of the Decree “ De Tuto ”’.) 

In view of the extraordinary figures quoted by the 
Holy Father and of the striking results which have at- 
tended that particular educational system initiated by Don 
Bosco, it may be interesting to study the inner secret of 
its unique success, especially in attaching the souls of the 
young to their Superiors and to God, the spirit of joy 
which he brought into education, how he sought to render 
obedience less irksome and more agreeable, and how, while 
eliminating repressive measures as far as possible, he 
sought to lead the youthful heart into the joy of doing 
good. Is not this the profoundly Christian definition of 
liberty given by St. Augustine: /psa est vera libertas 
propter obedientiam, true and perfect liberty consists in 
doing the right thing all the time and in rejoicing therein, 
a holy bondage and perfect obedience. 

This Christian concept of liberty sums up very much 
of Don Bosco’s pedagogy, from the purely moral view- 
point. The still, small voice of conscience is heard by 
every rational creature and refusal to listen to it causes 
pain. The problem then is how to induce the youthful 
heart freely to hearken to that voice and to find joy 
therein. There is an intimate relation between freedom 
and joy. Whatever we are called upon to Jo we like to 
feel that we are doing it freely. We never like to be 
driven. Now this was exactly Don Bosco. In everything 
he was wont to allow a certain rational freedom. No 
drastic discipline, therefore, no uniforms, no fixed days 
for approaching Holy Communion. Every act in the 
development of the spiritual life and of character had to 
be exercised and embraced with loving freedom. 

Don Bosco would hold with Balmes that you do not 
avoid big sins simply by permitting small ones. He would 
agree that the young should be trained to meet danger 
by a constant exercise of their freedom in the right di- 
rection and by the consequent formation of sterling habits ; 
but not that they should be allowed to court danger just 
by placing them on their honor or that they should be 
placed in the firing line without being very well prepared 
for the ordeal. 

The Divine Jaw always presents itself to us under the 
stern aspect of duty and, therefore, as something more 
or less painful and disagreeable. Every kind of law pre- 
sents itself to us in much the same way. In order to ac- 
complish bis great purpose not only of rendering obe- 
dience less painful and less disagreeable, but of render- 
ing it actually agreeable and even joyful, St. John Bosco 


made the heart the center of his educational strategy. He 
was a master psychologist, as is proved by numberless in- 
stances, 

There was once sent to him a refractory boy who re- 
fused to attend either chapel or prayers. Don Bosco gave 
strict orders that he should be left severely alone. In a 
single day, the sense of isolation had produced the desired 
effect. Like Manzoni’s Innominato coming down from the 
mountains on the festive day, he entered the chapel, his 
eyes filled with tears, and he went to make his confes- 
Repression might have ruined that boy. A little 
knowledge of the heart 


sion. 
intelligent introspection and 
proved to be his salvation. 

There are some who are adepts in mass psychology, but 
Don Bosco was, whether by nature or grace, an adept in 
the intuitive knowledge of the individual, and every boy 
who came into contact with him believed himself to be 
his particular friend. It is a gift which has been be- 
queathed as a precious inheritance to Don Bosco's im- 
mediate successors. Don Michael Rua, who succeeded him, 
appeared to possess an unlimited faculty for remember- 
ing individuals and attended to each boy's interests as 
though he were the only person in the world. It is a pro- 
foundly Christian principle besides, for the individual is 
all important in the sight of God. 

It was Don Bosco’s calling to be ever in contact with 
men great and little. It is the calling of others to be in 
contact with ideas. Books are also a magna indignatio, 
a great worry, according to the words of Holy Writ. But 
they are never so troublesome or so tantalizing as the un- 
kempt children of the democracy. Yet St. John Bosco 
discovered a joy in contact with this book of the human 
heart that no student has ever found in the most charm- 
ing book ever printed. Christ Our Saviour discovered the 
precious pearl in the heart of the most abandoned sinner ; 
St. John Bosco discovered it in the heart of the most re- 
fractory youth. In accordance with this practice of min- 
ute attention to the individual, the exercise of authority 
under Don Bosco and his successors has ever been 
paternal. 

It was the opinion of many that in our secondary 
schools, where boys are being trained for the battle of 
life, the exercise of authority should partake more or less 
of a military character. St. John Bosco was far from 
sharing this view. According to him, the exercise of 
authority should be always paternal while insisting on 
the strict observance of the rule. And it is high tribute 
to that system of moral ascendancy organized by him that, 
while Superiors and pupils converse on terms of respect- 
ful familiarity, the respect for authority is not lessened 
nor is the rigor of obedience abated. 

Of course, the working of this scheme of moral as- 
cendancy demands many sacrifices. The most exacting of 
these is the constant presence of Superiors and teachers in 
the midst of the boys. An esteemed member of one of 
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the old Religious Orders, on a visit to the Salesian Ora- 
tory in Turin, once saw a number of Salesian teachers 
and Superiors literally bearing the burden of the day 
and the heat, surrounded by a few hundred boys on a 
sultry afternoon. As he gazed with some astonishment 
on the scene the Rector, who accompanied him, said: 
“ These are our hair cloth.” It was the truth in a nut- 
shell. Would anyone wish to choose a more severe form 
of penance? 

In comparison with this sacrifice the total abolition of 
corporal punishment was relatively only a minor one. 
Its retention would have defeated the object for which 
the other sacrifice was demanded. This purpose was to 
replace force and repression by a perfectly organized 
system of moral suasion. St. John Bosco may be said 
to have written the new testament in educational dis- 
cipline, not only in Italy but in every land in which his 
Christ-like banner has been unfurled. This he has done 
by means of that organized system of moral ascendancy 
which is based on confidence and affection, the object be- 
ing ever the conquest of the heart. But the study of the 
heart is but a step in a certain direction. It does not yet 
lead us to the hidden source of that joy which Don Bosco 
brought into education. For, as the will follows the in- 
tellect, the joy that is in the heart must issue forth from 
the secret wellspring of a clear conscience. 

Don Bosco would never allow the waters of joy to be 
genuine if they did not flow from that hidden source by 
the side of which God stands. A simple Christian maxim, 
you say; true, but it is the way in which St. John Bosco 
carried this fundamental Christian maxim into effect that 
constitutes his most characteristic contribution to educa- 
tion, from the moral and spiritual standpoint. Until his 
old age he remained a tireless confessor of boys. At a 
glance he could read, even in recreation time, the moral 
and spiritual condition of his pupils. A melancholy 
countenance was always a bad sign for him and, like an 
expert physician, he would seek to get to the root of the 
malady. Full well did he grasp the meaning of that pro- 
found theological maxim, Sacramenta propter homines. 
The sacraments are there for us to make use of them. 

Fifty years before His Holiness Pope Pius X issued 
his decree on frequent Communion, the practice of daily 
Communion had been universal in all his schools and com- 
munities. He realized to the full that the function of the 
Christian educator is to be one of emancipation in the 
most profound sense of the expression, emancipation of 
the intellect from ignorance and from prejudice, of the 
will from spiritual slavery. Its goal from the moral view- 
point is the great ideal of the Apostle, the attainment of 
spiritual freedom. No man may be called free who is a 
slave to his passions, nor may anyone who is master 
of them be truly called a slave. This spiritual liberty must 
be the ultimate goal of all true education which is there- 
fore, in its highest conception, a cure of souls. 

In order to accomplish this great object, St. John Bosco 
drew lavishly on the supernatural, nor was he afraid to 
overdo it. Why should he? Sacramenta propter homines. 
He was assiduous in the cultivation of good habits at all 
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costs, and countless numbers have blessed his name, in 
the years of their mature manhood, for the way in which 
he had led them out of the house of bondage into the 
liberty of the sons of God. 


WISA PADRE ANGELO 


Padre Angelo he say 
Alla tima deesa way: 
“ Evratheeng weell be all right— 
Leave eet to da Lord Almight’!” 


Padre Angelo he’s know 

Rosa Galdi an’ her beau— 

Dat’s a Joe Gregorio— 

Seence dey both was joost so high; 
Always keep dem een hees eye .. . 
Rosa? Ha! you nevva meet 
Yo’nga girl so good, so sweet! 

Joe he’s gooda boy, but queer— 
First he’s dere an’ den he’s here, 
Mebbe so you know da kind— 
Joosta can’t mak’ up hees mind. . 
Wal, seence lasta Fall, signor, 
Deesa Joe’s een Baltimore; 

Gotta gooda job, but tough, 

An, he no can mak’ enough 

For be marri’ like he want. 

So, wan day dees lasta mont’ 
Soocha letter he ees write— 

Eet’sa mak’ her so excite’— 

Right away she musta go 

To da Padre Angelo... 

“ Look!” she say, “he tal me now : 
‘I am gon’ for taka vow! 

I weel go for be a pries’, 

Den my soul weell be at peace ; 
An’ you are so gooda girl, 

You, too, should forsak’ da worl’; 
Go for be a nun—? Oh, my!” 
Here poor Rosa start for cry; 
Den da Padre Angelo 

Pat her hand an’ speaka so: 
“Dees ees joost too bad, my dear, 
But we must not eentrafere 
Weeth da Lord’s work—But, for you 
Convent life weell nevva do... 
Dere ees Joe’s yo’ng couseen Jeem, 
Why you no walk out weeth heem?” 
“No!” she tal heem, “ No! No! No! 
I weell always lova Joe!” 

“Wall,” he say, “ You musta do 
Dees dat I am tal to you: 

Write to Joe at once, today, 

An’ here is all dat you mus’ say: 
‘We are verra please’ to hear 

You goin’ be a pries’, my dear. 
But I am so fond for fun 

I could nevva be a nun: 

Now we’en com’s your couseen Jeem 
Mebbe I go out weeth heem— 

But be sure we gonna pray 

Night an’ mornin’ dat you may 
Mak success een evra way.’ 
Don’ta cry. Joost write hem dat 
An’ we'll see w’at we weell gat. 
Evra theeng weell be all right— 
Leave eet to da Lord Almight’.” 
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Dat was only week ago— 
But da Padre Angelo 
Marry Rosa yestaday! 
Pretta queeck, eh? Wat you say? 
“ Queeck for Couseen Jeem?” Oh, no, 
Sure, of course, she marry Joe! 
W’en he read da note she write 
He’s rush home da nexta night .. . 
Ha! da Padre he ees wise! 
“No,” he say, “I’m no su’prise’; 
Evratheeng turns out all right— 
Leave eet to da Lord Almight’.” 

T. A. Daty. 


Papists and Negroes in 
Early Maryland 


Joun T. Grivarp, S.S.J., Pa.D. 
HE tercentenary celebrations of the Free State 
naturally draw our attention to Southern Maryland 
where just 300 years ago, on St. Clement’s Island, the 
Calverts and the Catholics began on their knees an 
experiment which very shortly brought persecution on 
their heads. 

The complete destruction by fire on March 14 of the 
little mission church of St. Peter Claver, at Ridge, Md., 
within a rhetorical stone’s throw of St. Clement’s Is- 
land, quite naturally couples the ideas “ Maryland” and 
“ Negro” in our mind, for the building was a church 
wherein Negro Catholics held their services, and Ridge is 
the location of the Cardinal Gibbons’ Institute for Negro 
youth. 

So far as I know, the first settlers at St. Mary’s had 
no Negroes with them. Indian slaves are occasionally 
mentioned in the old records; and from the earliest period 
there would seem to have been quite a number of in- 
dentured servants, that is, white servants, mostly natives 
of Great Britain, who bound themselves to work for a 
given period of time in exchange for passage to the New 
World. For all practical purposes the life of these in- 
dentured servants was that of a slave, with these excep- 
tions: namely, that it was entered into freely, and that it 
would eventually come to an end. Many of these inden- 
tured servants were Catholics. 

When and by whom the first Negroes were brought into 
Maryland is not known for a certainty. It must have been 
very early in the settlement, for in 1642 there is a record 
of Governor Calvert bargaining for the delivery of thir- 
teen slaves at St. Mary’s. We know that England always 
encouraged the importation of slaves, even against the ef- 
forts of the colonists, who more than once feared the 
effect of the traffic and tried to stop it. 

Early in the slave traffic all the English Prgtestant 
colonies were sorely bothered by the perplexing question 
of the status of the slave after Baptism. The law of 
England was that no Christian could be held in bondage, 
and the general feeling was that slavery should be con- 
fined to the heathen. Logically, if Baptism would work 
manumission, slave holders were not going to be very 
anxious to have their slaves Christianized: their con- 
sciences could stand the strain easier than their purses. 
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To meet this difficulty the Maryland Assembly passed a 
law in 1671 declaring that conversion did not alter the 
status of the slave or his issue. In spite of laws enacted 
in all the colonies, however, the colonial conscience seems 
not to have found peace until a decision of the Bishop 
of London gave his Protestant blessing to the custom. 

Carter G. Woodson, a non-Catholic Negro historian 
who generally looks at the Church with one eye shut, 
gives the Catholics credit for having had much better 
sense than the Protestants, so far as the early Negroes 
were concerned: 

Put to shame by the noble example of the Catholics, the Eng- 
lish colonists had to find a way to overcome the objection of those 
who, granting that the enlightening of the slaves might not lead 
to servile insurrection, nevertheless feared that their conversion 
might work manumission. (“ Education of the Negro Prior to 
1861,” p. 3.) 

Of the colony of Maryland the same author says else- 
where : 

Maryland was the only Catholic colony in which the Catholics 
had the opportunity to make an appeal to a large group of Ne- 
groes. After some opposition the people of that colony early met 
the test of preaching the gospel to all regardless of color. The 
first priests and missionaries operating in Maryland regarded it 
their duty to enlighten the slaves; and, as the instruction of the 
communicants of the Church became more systematic, to make 
their preparation adequate to the proper understanding of the 
Church doctrine some sort of instruction of the Negroes attached 
to these establishments was provided in keeping with the sentiments 
expressed in the first ordinances of the Spanish and French 
sovereigns, and later in the Black Code governing the bondsmen 
in the colonies controlled by the Latins. (“ History of the Negro 
Church,” p. 5.) 

It was not long after the erection of the Catholic cross 
on St. Clement’s Island that the Protestant cross of per- 
secution was laid on Catholic Maryland. One historian 
has aptly said that “ the Negro, the Quaker, and the Papist 
were a trinity of evils that the colonists most dreaded.” 
In Virginia, for instance, under an act of 1705, Catholics, 
Indians, and Negro slaves were denied the right to ap- 
pear as “witnesses in any case whatever,” “not being 
Christians.” In Maryland the seventeenth century had 
not yet died when we read of * rumors of movements by 
Papists and Negroes,” to counteract which the Assembly 
levied a duty of twenty shillings a head on imported 
Negroes and Irish servants “ to prevent the importing of 
too great a number of Irish Papists into this Province.” 
Subsequently the duty was raised to forty shillings; but 
Protestant servants from Ireland and elsewhere could be 
imported duty free. 

There is no better historical evidence of the interest 
Maryland Catholics took in the spiritual welfare of the 
Negroes than that when rebellion was feared the “ Pa- 
pists’ and the Negroes were simultaneously thought of. 
For instance, 

In 1869 rumors went abroad that the Romanists of Maryland 
were plotting against the government of the Province and that 
many and great disturbances were threatened, particularly in Cal- 
vert and Charles Counties. The Indians, it was said, were in 
league with the Papists, and suspicions must have been cast on 
the Negroes, also, for those Sov..ern counties had a very large 
slave population. (“The Negro in Maryland,” Brackett, p. 92.) 

At any rate the Romanists of Maryland were kept 
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under the watchful eye of the government. In 1708, one 
of the many times they were under suspicion, the sheriffs 
of the counties were ordered to send to the Governor the 
number and names of Papists, not merely of masters of 
families, but of the households, servants, and slaves bap- 
tized in the Faith. A great deal of the suspicion was due 
probably to the troubled times in Europe. 

That the Negroes and the Indians seem to have been 
suspected of being in league with the Catholics is very 
likely due to the fact that they all attended religious ser- 
vices together in the one church. In 1723 the Assembly 
considered the evil resulting from the large meetings of 
Negroes on “ Sabbath and other Holy-days.” In 1745 
Governor Bladen wrote to a prominent Catholic that 
their religious duties should be fulfilled, as they certainly might 
be, without such large meetings of people as might give suspicions 
of designs other than religious exercises. Nothing, said the Gov- 
ernor, could give greater alarm to good subjects of King George 
than such frequent meetings of whites and Negroes under pre- 
tence of divine worship. (/bid., p. 94.) 

More than once priests were checked up on in an at- 
tempt to implicate them in insurrectionary plots. 

In 1785 Father John Carroll, later Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, forwarded to Cardinal Antonelli, at Rome, a “ Re- 
lation of Religion in the United States” in which he 
mentioned that there were at that time about 15,800 
Catholics in Maryland, of which about three or four 
thousand were “slaves of all ages of African origin, 
called Negroes.” During the whole period of slavery the 
Jesuits labored zealously in behalf of the Negroes, as 
they also did for the Indians and the whites. As far back 
as 1636 Mass was said at Leonardtown, by a Jesuit from 
New Town, for the English settlers and some colored 
Catholics. Catholic masters generally saw to it that their 
slaves attended church services with regularity, in some 
cases even having chapels built for them, but that this was 
not always the case we shall presently note. 

While the Jesuits themselves owned slaves, they were 
so in name more than in fact. Their slaves were called 
‘priests’ Negroes,” as being descriptive of the enviable 
treatment they received. The Fathers always referred 
to them as ** servants ” rather than as “ slaves.” In search- 
ing the Baltimore Cathedral Archives not so long ago, I 
came across several letters which either directly or casual- 
ly referred to slaves held at Bohemia Manor by Arch- 
bishop Carroll. From these letters it is very evident that 
to refer to them as slaves is to use a technical term which 
is hardly true. In some instances the Negroes jobbed 
about on their own; the sick were taken care of ; the old 
provided for. The truly paternal nature of the relation- 
ship may be seen from comments of the overseer on the 
slaves mentioned in the few letters of which I made copy. 

It is interesting to note that Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton was prominent in the movement to abolish slavery. 
In 1789 he was one of three to introduce into the Senate 
of Maryland a bill to promote the gradual abolition of 
slavery and to prevent rigorous exportation of Negroes 
from Maryland. In 1797 he is said to have introduced 
a bill by which all female slave children were to be bought 
by the State, educated and bound out to the age of twenty- 
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eight, when they were to be free; and other slaves under 
forty-five were to be freed at a certain time (“ Negro in 
Maryland,” Brackett, p. 54). At one time he was presi- 
dent of the Colonization Society which sent out its first 
colony of Negroes, numbering some from Maryland, to 
Liberia, Africa, in 1820; his term of office extending from 
January, 1830, to the day of his death, November 14, 1832 
—he was the second president of the Society. 

I pass over here the arrival of the San Dominican ref- 
ugees at Baltimore and the consequent wholesome effect 
of this new life in the Catholic bloodstream of the Negro. 
And the founding of the Oblate Sisters of Providence at 
Baltimore, in 1829, makes a story complete in itself, for 
these were the first colored Sisters in this country, and 
probably the first Negro Religious Community in the 
world. In fact, we must confine our narrative chiefly to 
Southern Maryland. 

That the Catholics were constantly urged to care for 
their Negroes and that the authorities were not at all 
easily pleased with a lackadaisical attitude, even though 
such might be superior to the interest, or lack of interest, 
of other church bodies, is evident from the fact that 
Father Carroll, in the “ Relation” previously referred to 
criticizes the Catholics for not evincing a greater interest 
in the Negroes: 

The abuses that have grown among the Catholics are chiefly 
those which result from unavoidable intercourse with non-Catho- 
lics, and the example thence derived: namely . . . among other 
things, a general lack of care in instructing their children and 
especially the Negro slaves in their religion; as these people are 
kept constantly at work, so that they rarely hear any instructions 
from the priest, unless they can spend a short time with one; and 
most of them are consequently very dull in faith and depraved in 
morals. It can scarcely be believed how much trouble and care 
they give the pastor of souls. (“Life of Archbishop Carroll,” 
Shea, p. 257.) 

Father Carroll’s complaint was probably not undeserved 
in many instances: comparable to the ideal the priest had 
in mind, there can be no doubt about many Catholics fall- 
ing far short. On the other hand, Father Joseph Mosley, 
a Jesuit, who was working with the people of Southern 
Maryland, wrote another point of view: “ The Negroes 
that do belong to the (Catholic) gentlemen of our per- 
suasion are all Christians, and instructed in every Chris- 
tian duty with care.” 

It must be remembered that at this particular period 
there were only nineteen priests in Maryland and two in 
Pennsylvania, and of these five were around the age of 
seventy years. So, reading Maryland’s mission history in 
conjunction with Maryland’s general ecclesiastical and 
secular history, the truth of Woodson’s estimate is seen 
writing of the work of the Jesuits in Georgetown and 
MaryMnd, he observes: 

Long active in the cause of elevating the colored people, the 
influence of the revolutionary movement was hardly necessary to 
arouse the Catholics to discharge their duty of enlightening the 
blacks. Wherever they had the opportunity to give slaves re- 
ligious instruction they generally taught the unfortunates every- 
thing that would broaden their horizon and help them to under- 
stand life. The abolitionists and Protestant churches were also in 
the field but the work of the early Fathers in these cities was 
more effective. (‘“ Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,” p. 108.) 
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In Their Generation 


Francis A. CUNNINGHAM, S.J. 


HERE are four schools within as many blocks on 

Fifteenth Street, not including the Union Square 

training camp for Communists. They stand for 
four different schools of thought, poles apart and point- 
ing in opposite directions. First there is St. Francis 
Xavier's. That is the oldest, and the representative of 
the ancient church. Then there is the Rand School of 
Social Service, our American exponent of some European 
International. Next in order comes Delehanty Institute, 
the alma mater of our “ cops,” firemen, and civil service 
employes in general. Last and largest, over on the East 
Side is Peter Stuyvesant public high school. The Catholic 
Workers’ group, farther East, would make a fifth. 

Forty years ago when the scions of New York’s Cath- 
olic aristocracy would drive up to the curb of St. Francis 
Xavier in their barouche and four, the Catholic Church 
was considered queer for obliging her Catholic children 
to attend Catholic schools. The Protestant churches were 
much more lenient. A morning service and sermon on 
Sunday, a Bible Class during the week, and a strawberry 
festival in season, were considered religion aplenty for 
the devotional needs of their children. Now they are 
content with still less, a nominal allegiance perchance, a 
mailed check in the form of dues, and a radio broadcast 
with music. Yet the Catholic Church goes on, and the 
portals of St. Francis’ open and shut, day in and day 
out, on generation after generation of Xavier cadets, 
marching to take their places in the ranks of the Church 
Militant. 

The modern cults, Socialism, Fascism, Neo-Democracy, 
have learned their lesson from this preliminary skirmish 
of Protestantism vs. Catholicism. The Protestant churches 
lost out, humanly speaking, because of their lack of 
specifically Protestant schools. The last few generations 
of Protestant children have grown up without any ade- 
quate concept of their religious differences. They have 
forgotten the soul-stirring battles of Luther and Calvin 
and Knox. They are a bit ashamed of their controversial 
ministers at home and abroad, especially in foreign mis- 
sion fields. And now they would unite and submerge 
these various differences in a minimum of dogma and 
an accommodation of morals that are probably making 
their Puritan ancestors roll over in their graves. But the 
shrewd American business man is not to be taken in, 
either, by a cult that would sell heaven so cheaply. Any 
religion whose intellectual content is so bankrupt that it 
can exhaust its deposit of truth in a compromise has for- 
feited its claim to be the arbiter of Christ’s Gospel. 

The Protestant churches were incapable of specifically 
Protestant schools because the Protestant religion was es- 
sentially a negative or protesting element. It is hard to 
build a creed out of “don'ts.” The modern cults, on the 


other hand, have become aggressively positive, or even as 


some think, positively aggressive. [hey must not lose 
their individual autonomy though Socialist fight Com- 
munist and Nazi slay Fascist with an abandon that is 
almost fanatic. Youth is to be the battle ground on which 
every war, political or religious, is to be fought and won. 
So they have carried the issue to our schools, to our youth 
in their most docile mood, and have presented to them a 
five-year plan, and a four-year contract, and a world revo- 
lution, as a panacea for the world’s ills. It is something 
tangible, immediate, devastating. Youth being what it is, 
has taken to these cure-alls with an allegiance that is 
blind, and a devotion that is characteristic of hero worship. 

There is an agitation in New York City to oblige all 
public-school teachers to take an oath of fidelity to the 
Constitution, for Communist propaganda is rampant in 
our schools today. How binding that oath might be on 
atheists who admit no moral sanction is another ques- 
tion. Lately | was the spectator of a children’s parade 
on May Day. The elder brothers of these same children 
were staging a riot on our university campuses on the 
hare contingency that they might be asked to fight for 
Uncle Sam, while Stalin goes on reviewing his troops from 
Lenin's tomb, the largest standing army in the world, 
But they do not stop here. Their aim is world conquest 
and they will never be satisfied until that world revolu- 
tion begun on the first May Day is a fait accompli. Their 
papers are full of it, and their hope is in the coming 
generation now at school. Last night I bought a copy of 
the Moscow News down the block in front of the Rand 
School of Social Service. ““ Home News from the Father- 
land of Workers” they call it. Approximately half the 
sheet is devoted to a call for youth in medicine, to schools 
and their play, and the childish triumph of Natisha over 
her grandfather and his ikons. Soviet schools are the goal 
for all, and Soviet activities. “ Millions of rubles for 
gigantic palaces of sport, football stadia, state farms and 
G. T. O. badges,” as the Daily Worker challengingly con- 
trasts with the meager athletic fields in the United States 
and their appropriations. 

Nazi and anti-Nazi demonstrations are common enough 
in the metropolis. Nor is it any strange sight to spy the 
swastika band and banner on our boy-scout uniforms in 
the picnic grounds of Staten Island and the Palisades. 
They too are following a lead from abroad. Mussolini has 
established a government of one party and has insured 
that party with one set school system. Hitler is regiment- 
ing the youth of Germany into a swaggering camaraderie 
with a Teutonic fable and a Sam Brown belt. Perhaps 
it may not be fair to take occasion from the Delehanty 
Institute to refer to the Fascist mind. But there is a 
Catholic way of teaching the alphabet, and there is 
an Aryan way of making a broad jump. So, too, there 
must be a peculiarly efficient manner of turning out over 
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eighty-five per cent of “ La Guardia’s Cossacks,” as our 
friends the Reds call New York’s finest. 

This is not an arraignment of Socialism, Fascism, or 
Neo-Democracy. Rather it is a tribute to their technique 
of warfare, and an indictment of our own indifference. 
For they have stolen our fire, and set themselves up in 
the strategic posts of the schools. Especially is this true 
when we come to consider our public-school system as 
typified by Stuyvesant High, our fourth and last school 
on Fifteenth Street. 

We Catholics pride ourselves on our parish schools, 
and boast of our academies and colleges. It is true that 
the number of children attending Catholic schools has 
more than tripled in the last forty years. But in com- 
parison with the gain registered in the public-school 
system, it is a disgrace. For the proportionate rise in 
relation to the total number of school age, has only been 
from thirty to forty per cent in our Catholic schools, or 
fifteen per cent in all. But the number of children actual- 
ly attending our public schools in this country, in rela- 
tion to the total number of school age, has jumped from 
approximately forty to seventy per cent, or thirty per 
cent in all—just twice as much. 

Evidently the champions of Neo-Democracy in our 
public-school system have shown a zeal that would put 
their Catholic neighbors to shame. A study of their 
finances would reveal a liberality yet more astounding. 
The net outlay of the United States for schools has 
jumped thirty times over in the last forty years, and 
proportionately from $12.71 per child in the elementary 
schools to $108.94. It costs just $25 a year to educate a 
child with the Sisters in St. Francis Xavier parish school, 
and $150 with the Jesuits in their military high school, 
or slightly less than it costs to put a boy through Stuyve- 
sant. It used to cost $120 in the private academy, reveal- 
ing a jump of twenty-five per cent. Still twenty-five when 
matched with six hundred is a comparatively scanty rise, 
especially when we realize that our pace has slackened 
most alarmingly during this last decade, while theirs has 
kept its constant moment of acceleration, if it has not 
increased it. 

Perhaps this evinces the innocence of doves. It is cer- 
tainly not the wisdom of serpents. Catholicism triumphed 
over Protestantism in this country because of its schools. 
No longer, however, is the field ours without any com- 
petition. The education of the young has become Ameri- 
ca’s chief indoor sport. Just when Catholicism is needed 
most to lead a groping world out of darkness, Com- 
munism, Socialism and every other conceivable cult 
springs up to be the light of the world. And the young- 
sters are following them. For just as the psychology of 
advertisement is in statement rather than in proof, here 
too blatant propaganda takes the place of dispassionate 
reason. They are arousing the youth of every nation with 
slogans and passwords and games. They talk of high 


idealism, of chivalry, of romance. And they are prevail- 
ing each in its own separate district. For as its youth 
goes, so goes the nation. Time for Catholics in America 
to consider “ And what of our Catholic schools? ” 
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Christian Bolshevism 


AUGUSTINE SMITH 


HEARTILY recommend a book entitled “ The Hour 

of Decision,” by Oswald Spengler, to the following 
persons: all those who favor rugged individualism, the 
super-state, concentrated wealth, and especially those who 
would like to see the Catholic Church retire from the eco- 
nomic struggle and let big business have its way with the 
working man. This book should also prove to be re- 
quired reading for all those who are busy declaring that 
the New Deal is “ kapoot” because they would like to 
see it so. Herr Spengler has a whole bagful of quite 
striking objections, any one of which is so grandiose and 
complex that it will easily overawe the man in the street, 
simply because he won’t know what it means. 

Such being the case, we may expect to see any time 
now some of these ideas being given consideration in the 
newspapers and over the radio. Therefore, it might be well 
to examine a few of them and see just what they are 
really worth. 

Herr Spengler is, to begin at the beginning, a German 
with a mental bent toward the philosophy of Nietzsche 
and the thought of Goethe. Hence, he is preoccupied with 
the idea of the super-state and with “ destiny ” as the key- 
note of world history. Spengler is logical enough in his 
development. If blind destiny rules the course of his- 
tory (and this is his thesis in his monumental work, “ The 
Decline of the West”), then the individual counts for 
nothing since he is powerless to master his fate, but is 
swept down the stream of events like a swirling leaf. Also 
as a result of this, Spengler feels that the true historian 
should begin with a feeling of contempt for the errors 
and the smallness and pettiness of mankind. And if man- 
kind is erring and contemptible, then the only way to rule 
it is by a strong state with definitely marked-off grades of 
society in each of which the members are completely satis- 
fied with their lot, for so destiny willed them to be born. 

There is nothing strikingly new or original about any 
of the above notions. They have their roots far back in 
Greek Stoicism, but under Spengler’s sharp pen, they 
have been translated into terms of our life today. Even 
though he is writing primarily for the inhabitants of Ger- 
many, his ideas have an alarmingly wide appeal because 
of their speciousness. But no such writing could exist 
unless it had in it its modicum of truth, and “ The Hour 
of Decision” is full of truths. For example, its author 
rightly sees in the rise of Socialism the hand of those mal- 
contents and rationalists who helped build such disgraceful 
episodes as the French Revolution with its Reign of Ter- 
ror. He sees the working man exploited by demagogues, 
unscrupulous journalists, and corrupt politicians. He sees 
a triumph of vulgarity and degeneracy over nobility and 
high-mindedness. He is alarmed by the rise of the under- 
world to power over society and its courts of justice. And 
who among us is not alarmed at the same things? 

But the man has an axe to grind, and as usual, the 
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axe is destined to chop off the Church’s head. Here is 
how he goes about his sharpening. We have said that he 
favors the strong super-state. He sees the Church as the 
enemy of such a state, and in order to get rid of the 
Church and prevent it from tampering with his dream, he 
tells us that the Church is hostile to well-regulated society, 
hostile to rule by the state, and is therefore an enemy of 
wealth and of rich people—in fine, the Church has taken 
as its aim the exaltation of the muddy shoes of the worker 
over the well-turned ankles of the aristocrat 

It is, of course, his purpose to get the Church out of the 
effective social life of modern Germany. He knows, as 
who does not, that the Church is waging a battle against 
the nationalist mania now rampant in Germany. He is 
himself calling for more Prussianism in Germany, a 
stronger army, more men willing to fight and die for the 
Fatherland, so that the rest of the world will be overawed 
by Germany’s strength, and let her alone. Too long, says 
he, have the Germans been a nation of poets, musicians, 
and idealists. Now is the hour of decision when they 
must determine either to be dominant or else perish from 
the earth. 

He would be a poor man who would wish to see Ger- 
many torn by internal strife and made the economic and 
political football of the world, but Spengler wants more 
than this—he wants a Germany superior to other nations, 
for to him she is to be the proving ground upon which 
the evils of Western civilization are to be wiped out 
by the ideal state of the future. If she is true to the great 
destiny he has set for her she will be the first Caesarian 
State, that is, a powerful state ruled by a dictator. And 
that state, he feels, is to be the model for all states if they 
do not wish to perish. 

Obviously, in such a state as he envisions, there is little 
if any room for such an institution as the Catholic Church. 
In order to render her impotent, Spengler indulges in what 
is surely the neatest trick of the year. He treats her so- 
cial aims as what he terms Christian Bolshevism. The 
same tactics have been tried before, but not quite so boldly. 
It is going on every day here in America. There is a 
group of solidly intrenched persons, devoted to the col- 
lection of wealth and the exploitation of labor. To that 
group every reform in labor legislation is greeted with the 
same cry—radicalism. They use this term because they 
know that nothing is more feared by Americans than the 
inroads of Communism into our institutions, They have 
not the spurious learning to find the roots of Communism 
in Christian theology which Spengler calls Communism’s 
grandmother. 

That the Church is the friend of the working man is 
a truism. That she cares for his distress by her charity 
is nothing new, that she boldly champions his cause is 
witnessed by the fact that she has canonized so many of 
her children because they did just that. This is one of her 
glories, yet her enemies use it to declare that she makes 
only a pretense of helping the working man because she 
hates wealth and power—the backbone of the super-state. 

But does she hate wealth and power? Because she 


preaches a doctrine of renunciation, because she worships 
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as her founder One Who died on a cross and was the Son 
of a poor workman, she seems to be the enemy of the 
wealthy. Her enemies do not see the simple fact that she 
knows, in a very real sense, what it means to be poor 
and downtrodden, and like a mother who has herself suf- 
fered, she tries to alleviate the sufferings of her less for- 
tunate children. Not that she is unmindful of the rich 
and their problems, but when she takes a hand in the prob- 
lems of the poor, it always seems more obvious to the 
world, because there are more poor than rich. Moreover, 
by her insistence on the dignity of labor and its duties to- 
ward employers, she acts as the very pillar of those whose 
wealth comes from industry. Far from inciting her peo- 
ple to riot and bloodshed, she is often accused of being 
so conservative that she bids them be patient even in the 
face of injustice. But Herr Spengler, feeling the true 
historian’s contempt to mankind, could not understand 
this. 

In fine, then, this clever little attack on the Church is 
merely another bit of dust in the eyes of the masses Herr 
Spengler professes to despise. How brilliant to make the 
working man distrustful of the Church which has always 
appeared his friend, by casting her in the role of an ex- 
ploiter of labor! How subtle to alarm those who have 
always seen the Church as the bulwark of the right of 
private property by proving that she and Bolshevism are 
fundamentally alike ! 

I am afraid Herr Spengler will have to do better than 
that. Even here in America where the creed of gold has 
been traditionally rampant. and where we have recently 
been hurt in a most tender spot—the pocketbook—even 
here, I think people feel that all his talk about “ destiny ” 
and contempt for mankind is rather foolish. For after 
all, we are squaring off and trying to rebuild on the ruins 
of the past. 
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EST Dr. Wirt denounce me, I hesitate to say kind 

words for the Bolsheviks. Only a Darrow may enjoy 
such an immunity, as General Johnson recently pointed 
out. Still, since heroism is advised by wise men, I risk 
this observation. The Communists, that is to say, the doc- 
trinaire variety, do us this good service. They do away 
with the notion that aimlessness is a virtue; that we are 
happy only when we are striving, but never arriving. This 
notion began to be vocal, I believe, with William James, 
whose idea of bliss was an everlasting enterprise, never 
reaching its achievement. 

Once upon a time, when the Pilgrim was very young 
and unsuspecting, a large, heavy-jowled individual, clad 
in workingman’s clothes, walked abruptly into his student’s 
attic out of nowhere. Without further ceremony he an- 
nounced himself as Prof. William James’ bad brother, 
Robertson James, and began to reminisce, as all Jameses 
ever did, sinking into the green armchair that adorned 
said attic. After he had reminisced awhile, and cooled off 
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from climbing four flights of steep stairs, Robertson drank 
a cup of tea and gave his opinion of William’s philosophy 
of always going and never arriving. He had tried it, he 
informed me: been going for a lifetime, and had got no- 
where. He was done with that sort of ideal. He wanted 
_an aim in life: a goal he could reach, and know he had 
reached it. Catholicism, he concluded, would provide that 
sort of goal. 

I saw him but once or twice again; but my heart went 
out to Robertson. In his old jeans, he seemed to be 
nearer to happiness than “ experiencing ’’ William in his 
cap and gown, or tremulous Henry forever pacing the 
strip of carpet in his “ Temple of the Muses ” at Rye. 





MENTION heroism, because Edgar A. Singer con- 

tributes an article commending that virtue in the 
American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa quarterly, for its sum- 
mer number. Says Mr. Singer: 

There are two types of contentment: the traditional, which sees 
an end the attainment of which is a condition sufficient to con- 
tentment; and the modern, which finds no end the attainment of 
which is a condition sufficient to contentment. The seeking there- 
fore of a contentment consistent with this negative principle is 
the only kind which can appease the modern. . . . 

The modern conception of contentment excludes the possibility 
of its being consequent on the attainment of an end, whether that 
end be before or after death. The pursuit of an end beyond all 
attainment is a condition necessary to contentment. 

Mr. Singer says quite a good deal more, which is nat- 
ural, for you can always pursue a bizarre notion; and we 
cannot begrudge a man the happiness of such pursuit. 
But what puzzles me is how this pursuit could be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Phi Beta Kappa, in a 
magazine entitled the American Scholar. For any of the 
fraternity’s key bearers could have informed Mr. Singer 
that the pagans of old, very old, were all snarled up look- 
ing for contentment in a life that had for them no definite 
goal. What made men embrace Christianity was that it 
did offer such a goal: an attainable end. The real—not the 
imaginary, book-evolved—modern man is disgusted with 
a life that offers no goal. If he lacks the knowledge or 
sense to work for the goal revealed by Christianity, he 
turns to Communism, which wins its followers because 
of its purposefulness. If Mr. Singer wishes heroes, he 
will have to provide the modern man with an aim in life. 





OW did a student furnish his attic in the eighteenth 
century? During the French Revolution, the au- 
thorities visited the home of eighteen-year-old Pierre 
Rogue, who had just finished his studies with the Jesuit 
Fathers at St. Yves, and was studying for the secular 
clergy at the Grand Seminaire of Vannes. They reported: 
This room contained an “angel’s bed” (a bed without posts, 
and with the curtain looped back), a wardrobe with a double door, 
lock and key, which contains the garments used by the said M. 
l'Abbé, son of the said lady, the widow Rogue, a small prie-dieu, 
two andirons, a shovel and tongs, and a pair of bellows, a little 
cabinet which contains part of the books of the said Sieur Rogue, 
a minor; a table with drawer in it, in which were found nothing 
but papers on philosophy and theology, an armchair upholstered 
in green, and seven ordinary chairs, two window curtains, and a 
little round table (guéridon). 
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I like those “ seven ordinary chairs’ in addition to the 
green armchair. It shows that the future martyr of the 
Revolution, raised to the ranks of the Blessed by Pope 
Pius XI on Ascension Thursday, May 10 of this year, 
in the presence of an American Father General, the Very 
Rev. Charles Souvay, C.M., was a sociable lad, who was 
not above inviting a few of his friends to visit him in 
his mother’s house. He was characterized during life as 
one who had a “ just temperance,’ midway between the 
A few years passed, and 
the young Breton seminarian left the andirons and the 
angel’s bed for the plainer quarters of St. Lazare, as a 
follower of the sons of St. Vincent de Paul. It was then 
good-bye to his mother; yet she followed him, like the 
Mother of the Saviour, from afar. Mme. Rogue was 
present in person at his trial. “I saw my poor mamma 
before the tribunal,” he wrote, “like another Mother of 
Sorrows, but with the religious sentiments that I desired.” 
The mother acted her part to the end; and between her 
tears thanked God that she had such an heroic son. The 
young man who had said good-bye to her in 1786, when 
he left to join the Vincentians, said her a second good-bye 
ten years later, on February 15, 1796. On March 3 he 
mounted the scaffold pronouncing the words: “ Into Thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” 





HE Abbé Rogue was arrested on Christmas Eve, 
1795, between nine and ten o'clock at night. He was 

carrying the Blessed Sacrament to one of the victims of 
the typhus plague which was then raging. Two men who 
had been spying on him, of whom one was a beneficiary 
of his mother’s charities, denounced him to the authori- 
ties. The latter urged him to escape, but he replied that 
he could not do so without compromising them. He asked 
from them the permission to administer Holy Communion 
to himself, since he was carrying the Blessed Sacrament. 
There then took place an extraordinary scene, says La 
Croix of May 11, 1934. “In the room where were sit- 
ting the representatives of the Convention, lit only by 
wan candlelight, a priest, on that Christmas night, raised 
aloft the White Host and consumed It. All arose, knelt, 
and bowed their heads.” A moment after the police en- 
tered, clamped chains on the Abbé Rogue and led him 
away for his trial. Tue Pieri. 
TO MY SISTER, A SACRAMENTINE NUN 
When Spring sets free the world beyond the gate 

And stirs young lovers’ blood to seek their Grail 

In hotspur venturing which cannot fail 
Of splendid guerdoning, do you, too late, 
Regret foregone romance? Does your calm shake 

With fever of life’s madness, earthiness 

So salt and wild, yet with a loveliness 
Beyond all dreams man’s yearning heart can make? 


“T have a lover too. I hear His voice 
When spring with windy shout assails the land, 
He bids me, ‘Come, beloved, come, rejoice! 
Mine! take delight with Me, hand in My hand,’ 
Yea, lavisher than earthy lovers, He 
Has promised me His Spring, Eternity.” 
JosepH STUBENRAUCH. 
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Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C. 
1884-1934 


Norbert ENGELS 

HEN Father Charles O'Donnell died on Notre 

Dame's Ninetieth Commencement Night, June 3, 
1934, the Catholic world of art and education suffered 
a great loss. The University of Notre Dame in particular 
has suffered by the deaths of three outstanding men in 
about as many years: Knute Rockne, Charles Phillips, 
and now Father O'Donnell, each in the prime of his life. 
For the university it seems to be a time almost akin to 
those early troublous periods when drought and fire chal- 
lenged the hardiest efforts of her pioneers to nurture the 
new seedling of Catholic education. At Notre Dame 
there will always be a place for these men, and for Sorin, 
Badin, Zahm, Egan, and Stoddard, that will be identified 
only with themselves. They are Notre Dame men of 
quality in letters and in science. 

Briefly, Father O’Donnell was born in Greenfield, Ind., 
November 15, 1884. He was graduated from Notre Dame 
in 1906, and studied later at Harvard, Holy Cross Col- 
lege, and Catholic University where he received his Ph.D. 
in 1910. He was ordained a priest of the Congregation 
of Holy Cross on June 24, 1910, and returned to Notre 
Dame to teach English literature. He was made Provincial 
of the Order in 1920, Assistant Superior General in 1926, 
and President on Notre Dame in 1928. His War record 
as army chaplain includes five months on the western 
front with the 117th Reg., Engineers, 42nd Division ; and 
nine months with the 332nd Infantry, in Italy and Austria. 
Father O'Donnell was awarded the distinction of Cheva- 
lier of the Crown of Italy, by King Victor Emmanuel 
III, in 1931. 

He wrote little poetry during his years as President 
of Notre Dame, yet what poetry lost education gained. 
His time was much taken with the weight and press of 
business, which he conducted with foresight and dispatch, 
as witness his guidance of Notre Dame through those 
treacherous years from 1929 to 1933. During these years 
Notre Dame built the new Law Building, the Commerce 
Building, the two beautiful dormitories, Dillon and 
Alumni Halls, the stadium, and considerably revised and 
improved her plans for landscape architecture. Many 
young priests were sent away for further advanced study, 
and the salary plan of the lay professors remained intact. 

Father O'Donnell was a man of great directness and 
force. His speech was never witliout that touch of dis- 
tinction by which one could recognize the man of quality 
whether he was in his executive chair, on the handball 
court, or up to his hips in a trout stream. And never 
a man entered his office, was he financial giant or an 
instructor in rhetoric, who did not experience that feeling 
of uncertainty which is always the endowment of the 
great to distribute to their audience. There were, like- 





wise, few who came away without a kindred feeling of 
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admiration. And there were many, indeed, who left him 
with real affection. 

Yet, capable though he was as a man of affairs in 
education and administration, | think that it is as the 
poet that he reached his best level. His publications in- 
clude an edition of Newman's “ Gentleman” (1916), 
“The Dead Musician and Other Poems” (1916), an 
edition of “A Book of Notre Dame Verse” (1917), 
“ Cloisture and Other Poems ” (1922), and “* A Rime of 
the Rood and Other Poems” (1928). He was also the 
first editor of Notre Dame’s annual book, “ The Dome,” 
and assistant editor of the Ave Maria. His literary 
eminence won him the position of President of the Cath- 
olic Poetry Society of America, which he held since its 
beginning in 1930. 

“The Dead Musician” (the title was suggested by 
joyce Kilmer), written for Brother Basil, an organist at 
Notre Dame, “ Cloister,” and “A Rime of the Rood ” 
show a steady growth of feeling, of perception, and of 
direct expression. He was a poet of economy, of delicacy, 
and yet a poet capable of great vigor. He was adept at 
understatement and elusive suggestion : 

For in the mirror of His mind 
All things that come to pass 
Are, from the mystery of man 
To the miracle of grass. 

Father O*Donnell strove to make real and intimate and 
personal the mystery and the mysticism of Christ. He 
has been called the poet of the Incarnation. 
how, in one of his sermons, he dwelt on the Scriptural 
passages which noted that Christ was hungry and thirsty, 
that He sometimes rested from fatigue. In a sonnet, 
published in Scrip, he said that the beauty of Christ may 
hecome so absorbing that we lose track of His reality: 
and “mistake the light of candles for the sun.” 

In “ To a Dweller in Galilee’ his intense desire to 
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create an atmosphere of reality is apparent in his selec- 
tion of details: 
You who encountered Him along the road 
That led to your forever nameless town, 
Him barefoot, travel stains upon His gown, 
While those rude fishermen beside Him strode 
Munching disputed corn... . 
And in “ The Carpenter ”’ 
He swung the adze, the hammer, 
He paid the public tax, 
And his heart burned like a candle 
Virginal, of wax. 
| think that, along with his greatness, his humility was 
one of his truest characteristics. He was not always 
humble before his fellow-man, for indeed there are times 
when aggressiveness is needed (he once told me that in 
order to list twenty Notre Dame poets he would have to 
name even me and Tom MeNicholas, his secretary—I 
cannot call that entire humility, except for us) yet in the 
contemplation of his God he said, 
Take, Lord, this song, and at Thy word 
Its water shall be wine. 
His sense of humor remained unimpaired even after 
paralysis had rendered him almost entirely helpless. One 


day he asked me to come and see him often. I asked 
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when the best time would be—when did he feel most 
like company, and he answered, “I’m. like the pool of 
Bethesda—the first one in gets the iniracle—the rest is 
pretty likely to be backwash.” 

As a priest Father O’Donnell was exemplary. When 
sometimes I need assurance I find my greatest source in 
the recollection of an incident which happened while we 
were on a fishing trip together in northern Wisconsin. 
Coming into a village early one morning to say Mass, 
we found the church open, but the pastor away. Every- 
thing was accessible but the cruets and the wine. He 
was very much distressed at the prospect of missing his 
Mass, but knelt down to pray while I went ahead to 
order breakfast at the hotel. There I located a bottle 
of wine, filled a broken glass at the town pump, and 
reappeared. He said Mass with these crude instruments, 
and the humor of the situation did not escape him. But 
afterwards he knelt and prayed once more that God had 
furnished him with these grotesque but necessary things. 
It made a very deep impression upon me. 

At Notre Dame there are many, I know, who will 
remember him each time they walk those wooded paths 
behind the dome, around the lakes from which he drew 
both fish and poetry. They will remember the sonnet 
that he wrote for them, for Notre Dame, and for him- 
self, and reading it, will know again that they have 
walked with greatness: 

So well I love these woods I half believe 
There is an intimate fellowship we share; 
So many years we breathed the same brave air, 
Kept Spring in common, and were one to grieve 
Summer’s undoing, saw the Fall bereave 
Us both of beauty, together learned to bear 
The weight of winter :—when I go otherwhere— 
An unreturning journey—I would leave 
Some whisper of a song in these old oaks, 
A footfall lingering till some distant summer 
Another singer down these paths may stray— 
The destined one a golden future cloaks— 
And he may love them, too, this graced newcomer, 
And may remember that I passed this way. 

His friends, known and unknown, will remember his 


soul in their prayers. 


REVIEWS 
Treatise on Right and Wrong. By H. L. MENCKEN. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

Mr. Mencken has rashly gone adventuring among the moral 
philosophers, and educated men will derive no little amusement 
from his cheerful misadventures. For educated Catholics the effort 
to preserve either a sense of humor or Christian pity will be a 
little hard, for he goes out of his way to ruffle our souls by freely 
insulting us. We are stupid and unintelligent, hypocrites, and even 
(page 250) are excluded as a body from “all civilized men.” If, 
then, our enjoyment of his difficulties with the mysteries of philos- 
ophy and history is a little cruel, it may be put down to our in- 
herent inferiority. At first sight it might seem that Mr. Mencken 
has ranked himself with us in Moronia, for in the preface he avows 
a great dislike for metaphysics, which is the foundation of philos- 
ophy, including ethics. Later on, however, he defines metaphysics 
as a lack of taste for exact facts, and later still as a difficulty to 
distinguish between actual ideas and mere words. Hence his dis- 
avowal of metaphysics was mere modesty: a syllabus longer 
than those of Pius IX and Pius X could be compiled out of his 
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book, not of heretical propositions—that would be indeed a labor 
—but of statements that make fantasy of exact facts about Catho- 
lics, and are sheer models of confusion between ideas and words. 
He barges furiously around in the china shop of free will and 
determinism and ends up in bewildered astonishment over terms 
and concepts unfamiliar to him; and his wrestlings with the ideas 
of chastity, celibacy, and continence, which he confuses together, 
are a sight for angels. His principal contribution to ethical science 
is an unrivaled system of generalizations from the particular, for 
which there is a Greek word in logic. With a characteristic mix- 
ture of credulity and infallibility he remains stuck in nineteenth- 
century reactionary “science,” and exposes himself to ribald 
laughter, from Catholics at least, by telling us in sweeping terms, 
usually wrong, what we do and do not believe. Thus, having at- 
tributed to us divers ridiculous positions, he has little difficulty in 
dislodging us from them. Somebody should tell this irascible but 
innocent Don Quixote that the windmills are really harmless, and 
then lead him gently back to a quiet rest by some unphilosophic 
fireside, where he will be at home again. W. P. 





The New Deal in Europe. By Emit Lencyet. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls Company. $2.00. 

“New Deal countries mean here merely those that have left the 
crowded highways of past history, and are striking out for new 
goals.” Briefly and clearly the New-Deal parade of three coun- 
tries following their respective dictators is reviewed. Immediately 
this parade is contrasted with a tableau of the “lazy State” which 
let the business man do as he pleased. “ Laissez faire—leave us 
alone” in its historical variations for 300 years is sketched. II 
Duce is presented and his Corporative State which “ could be, per- 
haps, best described as a synthetic product of St. Thomas, Ricardo, 
and Marx.” Hitlerism is treated fairly, if severely. Hitler’s rise 
to power, the Nazi unification of Germany, the attitude of the 
Nazi State toward women and its youth are well recorded. Stalin- 
ism and its plans for rousing an indolent people are shown in the 
working out of the Five-Year Plan in Russia’s industrial centers. 
Despite the advance of Communism in the cities, the Soviets are 
faced in the villages with the formidable task of “forcing clumsy 
hands to perform delicate work and of changing human nature.” 
The forced participation of European States in business enterprises 
during the financial upheaval and the resulting state ownership of 
large industries is factually related. The parallels and divergences 
of our New Deal and Europe’s are pointed out. Finally Mr. 
Lengyel looks at the New Deal of the future. “ The New Deals 
of Europe are the product of an age of transition. The New Deal 
countries are groping toward a dawn. Their idols may be just 
as different as their methods in dealing with the great problems, 
but in one respect they seem to be of one mind: man’s ambition 
must be directed toward new aims.” Mr. Lengyel has treated his 
subject from the political and economic angle. He has adhered 
throughout to his purpose of presenting the New Deals as his- 
torical phenomena, and allowing the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. In both his objectives the author has succeeded. 

C. W. R. 





Miniatures of Georgetown, 1634 to 1934. By CoLEMAN NEVILs, 
S.J. Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press. $5.00. 
This is volume one from the Georgetown University Press. It 

has been written by the present President of the University, Dr. 

Coleman Nevils, S.J., who brought to the task his experience as 

Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Regent of the School of 

Foreign Service, and Director of the Alumni Endowment Asso- 

ciation. Much of his material he has culled from manuscript rec- 

ords in the Georgetown University archives. Not that this is a 

mere chronicle of the history of Georgetown. The rich vein of 

history throughout is sparkling with anecdote, replete with rem- 
iniscence, and enlivened by a wealth of beautiful illustrations. After 

a charming introduction, entitled ‘“‘ His First Speech,” the author 

gathers together in the chapter on “ First Founders” all the ex- 
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tant material which shows the lineal descent of Georgetown Uni- 
versity from the first humble scholastic and apostolic beginnings 
at St. Mary’s City, Calverton, New Town, and Bohemia Manors. 
In fact, this chapter may be described as the first systematic effort 
to trace the genealogy of Georgetown and to assign to the pro- 
genitors of Georgetown their rightful place in the history of 
American education. Naturally enough, the figure of Archbishop 
John Carroll looms large in the historical passages. The origin 
and accomplishments of each department of the University are 
then described with special emphasis on Law, Medicine, Astron- 
wmy, Seismology, and the School of Foreign Service. For those 
familiar with the international scene the chapters on “La Belle 
France,’ “Las Americas,” and “International Relations” will 
read like some of the most brilliant pages in Burke’s “ Peerage” 
or the “ Almanach de Gotha.” Under the heading of “ Progressive 
Conservatism” there is a clear, succinct exposition of the “ Ratio 
Studiorum.” It is fitting that an explanation of this Magna Charta 
of Jesuit education should find its place in the story of the Univer- 
sity which His Holiness, Pius XI, has hailed as the “ Alma Mater 
of all Catholic colleges in the United States.” There is a clear 
table of contents and a competent index. Type, paper and binding, 
prepared under the supervision of the Vice President of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, combine to produce a book which is 
not only a literary delight but also a masterpiece of the printer’s 
art. Occasional typographical errors are the only -blemish. This 
first edition is limited to 501 copies. x ee 





Social Studies. By Burton Conrrey, Pn.D. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.68. 

Dr. Confrey has come to the rescue of the overwhelmed student 
in high school and college who, in search for a clear understand- 
ing of social science and its relation to Catholic Action, Sodality 
work, and mission crusades, finds himself floundering in uncharted 
seas with only fragmentary planks to cling to in the storm of 
new ideas breaking on him from all sides. In a book of 800 pages 
the program and outlook of Catholic social work is presented with 
up-to-the-minute vividness and detail, with elaborate analyses of 
the principles and their application to present needs. Extensive 
bibliographies invite the student to further study; but the crown- 
ing feature of the volume is the collection of the best readings on 
the subject matter of the text selected from current Catholic 
literature. Whole articles of topical interest are given, which in 
matter and presentation represent the best fruits of Catholic writ- 
ing in the field of social studies at the present time. The volume 
is invaluable for all college students as well as for those of high 
schools, but the compact volume should find a conspicuous place 
in every Catholic family reading-room. The topics selected are 
excellent, covering the whole field of interests in a stimulating 
way and throwing out suggestions that will provoke discussion 
and determined action. Too long has our educational system 
neglected this social-minded attitude which should be a mark of 
the Church of Christ as it was in the early Church; but with 
such a text as Dr. Confrey has prepared for the youth and faith- 
ful of this country, there should be a strong and intelligent revival 
of this characteristic spirit of Christianity among the laity. The 
volume is excellently printed. fe G3 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Educational Studies.—A comprehensive report and estimate 
of what American public schools, from kindergarten to senior high 
school, are doing to educate for the beneficial use of leisure time, 
is presented in “ The New Leisure Challenges the Schools ” (paper, 
$1.50; cloth, $2.00), by Eugene T. Lies, published for the National 
Recreation Association by the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. The book is in the main a factual record, 
based on thorough field work in the school systems of thirty-six 
cities in all parts of the country, and on replies to questionnaires. 
It will be of interest to school superintendents and teachers, 
abounding as it does with practical suggestions for the enrich- 
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ment of the curriculum, and recording accomplishments in the 
development of enthusiasm for music, art, handcrafts, dramatics, 
sports, and other recreational activities. A comprehensive bibli- 
ography is appended. 

“Source Book in the Philosophy of Education” (Macmillan. 
$2.25), by William Heard Kilpatrick, is a revised and enlarged 
edition of the same author’s book of the same title published in 
1925. There are titles of chapters in this new edition not found 
in the earlier, v.g., IX, “ Right and Wrong,” X, “Regard for 
Others.” In the Index of Sources of the revised edition there is 
no entry for Aristotle; in that of the old there are two references 
to him, and three in the Index of Subjects. In the new book in- 
dexes there are thirty-nine references beside the name of Dewey, 
John; and Aristotle’s name does not appear at all; in the old 
book there were five references to Aristotle and twenty-four to 
John Dewey. So Aristotle is revised and Dewey is enlarged in this 
new and revised and enlarged edition. Both editions state in 
prefaces: “Care has been taken to present all sorts of opposed 
views and positions.” This care is evident throughout the book. 
St. Jerome and Jouin and Shields and Pius XI are quoted; and 
so are Hocking and Kant and Huxley and Taine. The reading 
out of this book of a number of pages in continuous succession 
gives one some kind of mental excitement. There can be no doubt 
that the book is interesting. 

The curtain has come down on the college year with Com- 
mencements everywhere. And immediately starts the question for 
the high-school graduates: about entering college. Girls going 
to college as well as those who have won their degrees or are 
still in pursuit of them will relish the intimate analysis and elegant 
portrayal of the college girls’ problems as seen in the light of 
Catholic philosophy and ideals in Father Semper’s attractive book, 
“So You're Going to College” (Hardie, Dubuque, Iowa). It 
is a handy, tastefully printed volume of wholesome instruction 
revealing the opportunities, ideals, and problems of the Catholic 
college girl who is preparing herself worthily to fill her life’s voca- 
tion. In a familiar, classic style this well traveled author weaves 
the charms of literature and art into a vivid presentation of the 
ideals of Catholic education while paying tribute to the rich her- 
itage of womanly ideals left by that intrepid pioneer Mother Mary 
Frances Clarke, foundress of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The volume is well printed and with its strong 
cloth binding of blue with gold lettering should be an attractive 
gift book for any college girl. It would be particularly appropri- 
ate at this Commencement season. 





Lives of the Saints.—P. J]. Kenedy and Sons continue toward 
the completion of their valuable work in supplying an attractive 
edition of the famous Alban Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints” ($2.75 
each). No work is better known in Catholic circles than Butler’s 
historical studies; but this latest edition is in reality a new work, 
since Mr. Attwater has rewritten or recast each biography and, 
with the aid of Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., who contributed 
the excellent bibliographical notes, has subjected every detail to 
critical examination so that the statements are historically ac- 
curate and up to date. Volumes IV, April, and VIII, August, are 
full of interesting matter, and are splendidly printed and bound. 
A Catholic family could not do better than begin a home library 
with this valuable collection of interesting volumes as the nucleus. 
The stories are full of character and action, the principles and 
practical applications of our faith are presented in concrete ex- 
amples, and the literary style which clothes them makes reading 
easy and captivating. 

The Macmillan Company is distributing the third edition of 
“The Book of the Saints” ($3.00), compiled by the Benedictine 
monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. In alphabetical order 
the important names of saints found in the Roman and other 
martyrologies are listed with short notes of historical importance. 
It is regrettable that the whole work has not been recast, since 
sO many names, especially of the later saints, are not found in 
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their regular place. An effort to supply this deficiency by a too 
brief supplement fails to make it satisfactory. The addition of 
a calendar listing the saints of each day helps to make the work 
more useful for reference. 


Spiritual Readings.——From the pen of Father J. E. Moffatt, 
S.J., we have at hand two small meditation books, “ Taste and 
See” and “ Thoughts on the Holy Eucharist” (Bruce. 75 and 50 
cents respectively). The first contains mediations on our everyday 
prayers, the “ Our Father,” “ Hail Mary,” “Creed,” etc., and the 
second, the third volume in the “ Minute Meditation” series, is 
made up of brief meditations on the Sacrament of Love. The style 
is simple and fervent; the reflections full of meaty thoughts to 
arouse the soul to mental prayer. 

Within the brief compass of some two hundred pages has been 
abridged “ The Mystical Doctrine of St. John of the Cross” (Sheed 
and Ward. $1.50), with a remarkably searching and explanatory 
Introduction by Father R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. The abridgement 
is from the early translation of St. John, made by the Carmelite 
friar, David Lewis, whose rendition of the “ Dark Night,” while 
not so distinguished in poetical form as that of Arthur Symons, 
is perhaps literally closer to the Spanish original. Any critical 
mention of the teaching of the Doctor of Mysticism is out of 
place here. But Father Steuart in his Introduction points out with 
great precision that the way of mystical contemplation is not re- 
stricted to a minority of the spiritual élite. It is open to all, 
though perhaps few there be who persevere therein. 

“The Love of the Crucified” (Pustet. $4.75), by Karl 
Clemens, C.SS.R., translated by Rev. John B. Haas, C.SS.R., and 
Rev. Thomas W. Mullaney, C.SS.R., is a strongly bound volume 
of over 700 pages of detailed meditations on the Passion of Christ, 
drawn from the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, and especially 
It is for “all devout souls in the 
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the Saints, and other sources. 
world who sincerely strive after Christian Perfection,” and should 
prove very helpful in supplying priests with material for sermons 
on the Passion. 

A mirror is a revealer of ourselves. The Religious desirous to 
have an attractive reflection of her soul consults her spiritual 
mirror frequently. In “ Mirror of a True Religious” (Benziger. 
$1.25), by Sister Mary Eva, O.S.B., a spiritually minded soul 
portrays how beauty is resultant from fidelity to rule and to the 
fundamentals of her life, prayer, and sacrifice. The merit of the 
book lies partly in its being a translation from the German of the 
Rev. P. Boone, S.J. St. Bernard and St. Theresa contribute 
thoughts on perfection, and meditations on the Magnificat and on 
the Litany of Loretto; and « Letter on Suffering from the pen 
of the zealous Bishop de Lemotte adds inspiration to the solid 
contents. 


Books Received.—/ jis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later tissues. 


Camp Tuearricats. S. Sylvan Simon. $1.50. French. 

Der Grosse Herver, Vor. 8. $9.50. Herder. 

Eves 1n tHe Watt. Carolyn Wells. $2.00. Lippincott. 

Goop-Bye, Mr. Cuips. James Hilton. $1.25. Little, Brown. 

Goon WritinG. J. T. Frederick and L. L. Ward. $1.75. Crofts. 
Joyous Season, Tue. Philip Barry. $2.00. French. 

Mono.ocues AND CHARACTER Sketcues. Helen Osgood. $1.50. French. 
Mysteries OF THE Rosary AND OTHER Poems, THe. John J. Rauscher, 


S.M. $1.50. Benziger. 

Ovur Bressep Lavy. 6/. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 

Poetry: Irs APPRECIATION AND ENJOYMENT. Louis Untermeyer and Carter 
Davidson. $3.50. Harcourt, Brace. 


Priestty Perrection. $3.00. Benciger. 

Recottections or Seventy Years. William Cardinal O'Connell. $3.50. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Reticion: Doctrine ANp Practice. Francis B. Cassilly, S.J. $1.60. 
Loyola University Press. 

Romantic Copper. Ira B. Joralemon. $3.00. Appleton-Century. 

SeLectTions FROM Earty Greek Puitosopny. $1.25. Crofts. 

StmpLe Exprtanation oF Low Mass, A. $1.00. Kenedy 

Soctotocy. Emory S. Bogardus. $2.50. Macmillan. 

Somepopy Must. Alice Grant Rosman. $2.00. Minton, Balch. 

Son or Gov, Tue. Karl Adam. $3.00. Sheed and Ward. 

THOUGHTLEssNEss OF Mopern THouGut, Tue. Demetrius Zema, S.J. 
Fordham University Press. 

Turee MEN and Diana. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 


To tHe Vanguisnep. IT. A. R. Wylie. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 
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The World Is Yours. Death of a Ghost. The Outsider. 
The Lesser Antilles Case. 

“The World Is Yours” (Appleton-Century. $2.50), by G. B. 
Lancaster, is a tantalizing book and a disappointing one. For 
a good portion of its lengthy perusal, the reader is carried along 
by the promise that it may turn out to be a fine story—and it never 
does. The scene of the story is the Yukon country in the years 
after the War. The background is superbly portrayed; the 
characters are individualistic, well drawn; there is more than 
enough of incident and human interest; the conversation is good— 
and yet, in spite of all its perfections, it is only a mediocre story. 
And it is a bit difficult to assign the exact reason. Perhaps it is 
because the author’s hero comes nearer to being a moral degen- 
erate than a strong man of the white, silent spaces; perhaps it is 
because of him, the charming Tamsin, worthy of a better fate in a 
better book, comes to an untimely death. It may well be, how- 
ever, the failure of the book to fulfil its promise is to be attributed 
to the fact that the author tried to become mystic; and because 
she does not display a true appreciation and understanding of 
supernatural values, the attempt to attain the sublime is insincere 
and unconvincing. 

In “Death of a Ghost” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), there is 
neither a real ghost nor, as the blurb has it, “is there Satanic 
with a baleful light playing across it, and the cold 
whistling wind.of fear blowing through it.” Nevertheless Margery 
Allingham has given us a story that is not to be classed with 
the ordinary thrillers. The ghost is the ever-pervading influ- 
ence of the lafe John Lafcadio, world-renowned painter, upon 
the various characters that make up the dramatis personae. In 
this novel the art of painting with its technical terms is forever 
cropping up, and the consequence is that a first-class mystery 
drags. Margery Allingham has written much better tales around 
the incomparable Albert Campion, but we still have that deft 
delineation of character that marks all her writings. 

During the past couple of years there have been a number 
of first-class stories dealing with life in South Africa in its 
threefold phase: native, Dutch, and English. It has been an 
education to read them, for vicariously we share the labors and 
rewards of those hardy pioneers. One of the best known of 
these books was “ Sally in Rhodesia.” Again Sheila Macdonald's 
pen depicts for us a tragical romance with the same setting in 
“The Outsider” (Coward-McCann. $2.00). Jacaranda Nield, 
“the daughter of a frightened, gentle, spinsterish, English woman, 
and a rough, lusty, hard-drinking African pioneer,” from her 
early childhood days, her mother dying when she was only eleven, 
had to fight for her place in the little world around her. It is 
a terribly human story of love and infidelity, of despair and 
repentance. It is the story, too, of the patient loyalty of Andrew 
Weir. One cannot help but deplore, however, without being 
prudish either, the boldness with which the marriage relations 
are at times discussed. Hence it is scarcely a book for the 
adolescent. Barring this crudeness we have a worth while pic- 
ture of life on the veld, whose vividness will be abiding. 

We always expect something outré from the pen of Rufus 
King. There is an element in his writings that sets him apart 
from the fraternity of mystery solvers. His peculiar technique 
is not confined alone to his bizarre plots, and they are singularly 
original, but it also enters into his style and method of develop- 
ment. To many his “ French” method of dissecting the emotions 
of his characters does not appeal. Indeed, in “ The Lesser An- 
tilles Case” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) this constant use of the 
scalpel is a painful drawback, and often takes the place of direct 
dramatic action. There is plenty of material for a book twice 
its length, and with the same amount of character analysis woven 
in as the woof to the web we would surely have one of the “ best 
sellers” of the year. As has happened so many times before, 
there seems to be implied a justification of suicide. Of course 
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adepts of mystery fiction know that suicide is a very convenient 
deus ex machina for bringing the story to a close. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Nazareth and the Chant 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of February 10, Father Justin C.P. refers to the 
seeming neglect of compliance with the “expressed command” of 
Pius X’s Motu Proprio concerning Gregorian Chant. . . . But 
why criticise the Sisters? After all the Pastor has charge of the 
school. I know by experience that the Sisters are always willing 
and happy to carry out the wishes of the Pastor. Heretofore it 
was a practice to have the school children sing once a week some 
hymns and occasionally a High Mass. The organist would be at 
the organ surrounded by ten or fifteen of the best voices of the 
school. What I had seen practised in my homeland I hoped to 
introduce here. Success was uncertain, but the music teacher was 
invited to try it; and as a result here in Uniontown the children, 
numbering over 250 from the third grade to the High School 
inclusive, sing the Gregorian Mass whenever there is a High 
Mass or a funeral Mass during the week. On other days they 
sing hymns, most of them Gregorian or liturgically approved. The 
organist is the only occupant of the choir and the children all 
sing together in the body of the church. Each year the Sister adds 
to the repertoire some part of a Mass, Benediction hymns or some- 
thing in keeping with the wishes of the Holy Father. 

Since Father Justin failed to mention the Motherhouse at 
Nazareth, Ky. as an adherent to the Liturgical Move, I wish to 
state that it is from there I received my inspiration and the Sisters 
teaching in my school their training. 

Twenty years ago the Sisters began an earnest study of the 
Gregorian Chant. They took courses in Liturgical Music. At the 
Motherhouse, Vespers for every Sunday of the year as well as 
those for the outstanding Feasts are sung. The Gregorian Mass, 
“Orbis Factor,” and the responses are sung by the entire student 
body, the Novitiate, and the young Professed on three Sundays 
of the month, the Proper and the Offertory Hymn being reserved 
for the choir composed of the Sisters. On the remaining Sun- 
days of the month a Mass approved by the Church is sung by 
the choir. Weekly rehearsals for this congregational singing are 
held. A class of Liturgy is conducted once a week. 

The success of these labors for real Catholic Church Music is 
appreciated by all, and rightly, since the road to it is arduous and 
demands persevering effort and untiring patience. 

The music teachers and class teachers of this Community, dis- 
tributed in their various teaching centers, are pupils of this train- 
ing. They are happy to impart this knowledge to their charges. 

Uniontown, Ky. |e we 


Letter from Diogenes 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Reading “ This Way to the Egress,” in a recent number, that 
AMERICA is “ modestly glad to have contributed something in eras- 
ing a blot” from the escutcheon of the New York City Fire De- 
partment, and then turning to Father Ellard’s “ Kansas Sodalists 
and the Mass,” and noting that he refrained from quoting the 
“well-known” words of Pius X, “ You must say Mass ”"—well, 
I was more than a little amused. I am wondering whether I may 
be “modestly glad” over anything? Did Father Ellard read 
my articles in the Acolyte of last Fall and perhaps my letter in 
the Catholic Daily Tribune of March 3 last? (By the way, Father 
Ellard forgot to state that Pius XI, in his “ Divini Cultus,” had 
in mind active participation in High Mass.) In the Tribune let- 
ter I had stated that a “very prominent Catholic weekly refused 
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to make a correction upon being called to task . . . and that two 
very learned liturgical writers, one in England, the other in this 
country had made the same mistake,” etc. I sent a clipping to 
Father Martindale, and he very graciously acknowledged same. 
You will be interested, I think, in reading what he wrote: 
Thank you for your information. I cannot remember 
whether or no I quoted His Holiness as saying “you must 
say, or pray” the Mass; I should have thought the latter. 

If he did not say it, I’m sorry! I should have liked him to 

do so. 

I am sure you realize by this time what a ludicrous blunder 
(more so than your Fire Department's) was your editorial “ Do 
You Say Mass?” and that “ striking quotation” from Guardini’s 
book. Father Martindale is not even aware that he used “ say,” 
and—well, I need say no more about it. 

I have been trying for some time to get at the truth of the 
Sing-the-Mass story, but have not succeeded. In the Homiletic 
and Pastoral Rewew for May, page 853, can be found an answer 
given by Father Woywod. The question is one that | proposed 
last December, but Father Woywod was not able to give an 
answer; yet after reading the article in the Ecclesiastical Review 
in the March number (just referred to), he called my attention 
to it, and suggested that perhaps Guardini says when and where 
Pius X used the words. I then told Father Woywod that Guardini's 
quotation is worthless. And so Father Woywod’s answer in the 
Homiletic is practically my own. And as to the quotations from 
the so-called catechism of Pius X, | gave same a year ago in my 
Acolyte articles. 

Now, | do not in the least begrudge you the modest pleasure 
you may have derived in correcting the English of your Fire De- 
partment; but don’t you think that the practice of a little, modest 
humility might be good for you, too? You are worthy of all the 
well-meant encomiums heaped upon you in connection with the 
Silver Jubilee of America; but do you not think that a candid 
correction of your Say-the-Mass error might brighten up a bit 
the word veracity which should appear on the escutcheon of your 
Review? The Liturgical Movement will not come to an untimely 
end even though the laity are informed that there is no truth in 
the “say, or pray” the Mass story. After all it is quite immate- 
rial whether any Pope made this or a similar statement. More 
reason and less nonsense will not injure the Movement. But, it 
seems to me, it matters a great deal whether America and others, 
in furthering the Liturgical Movement, seemingly act upon “ that 
the end justifies the means.” 

With every best wish for America’s next twenty-five years. 

Kokomo, Ind. Rev. F. Josepn Mutcu. 


Excessive Reverence 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your editorial, “Our Petulant Proofreaders” 
May 26), you ask the opinions of your readers on the use of 
“Father” as a title without the name of the priest to follow it. 
Let me assure you that your proofreader is not the only one that 
has been irritated by this strange usage. One of our local news- 
papers has repeatedly been guilty of this same blunder in its 
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stories concerning diocesan priests. The title, “ Sister,” as refer- 
ing to nuns, is often used in the same way. This would 
seem to show not only that the usage is gaining ground, but also 
that there is danger of its being taught in our schools as correct. 

As to its origin, it seems to me to spring from a misguided sense 
of reverence. Those who use the word Father in this way seem to 
have a feeling that to use the title with the surname in referring 
to a priest already named is excessively formal, whereas to use 
the personal pronoun is not duly reverent. But whatever the ex- 
planation, such usage appears to me outlandish. And to voice a 
protest against it cannot fairly be called pedantry. Rather it 
shows a sincere desire to prevent crudities from creeping into the 
language. 


Pittsburgh. (Rev.) P. J. BerNnarpine. 
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Home News.—The threatened June 16 strike of the 
steel workers appeared no nearer a settlement on June 6 
than it had previously. General Johnson had been unable 
to make any headway with the leaders of the steel in- 
dustry, who rejected his plan for the creation of a labor- 
relations board for steel, similar to that adopted last March 
by the automotive industry. The plan had already been 
turned down by representatives of the union. In a state- 
ment the employers reiterated their opposition to the 
union demands, and said that the industry was “ definitely 
committed to the maintenance of the employe-representa- 
tion plans now effective in the industry, and to the prin- 
ciple of the open shop.” The NRA Labor Advisory 
Board was reported behind the union, which had asked 
the President to reopen the steel code. The Board was 
said to be incensed because it had not been consulted be- 
fore the code was renewed. On June 1 the proposed 
strike in the cotton-textile industry was averted when 
General Johnson reached an agreement with the textile 
workers. The strikers at the Electric Auto-Lite plant 
in Toledo approved an agreement ending the strike. The 
union was recognized, and a five-per-cent wage increase 
obtained. The drought throughout the country increased 
in intensity, and on June 6 President Roosevelt estimated 
that 125,000 families in the worst of that area must be 
provided for until next year’s crops were harvested and 
sold. He said the huge carry-over of food stocks from 
former surpluses removed the danger of famine. He held 
conferences with relief administrators, with Congressmen 
from the afflicted area, and was planning a message to 
Congress outlining a $525,000,000 drought-relief program. 
The President sent a message to Congress on June 4 
asking that no legislation be enacted on the water re- 
sources of the nation until detailed studies to be under- 
taken this summer and Fall were completed. The House 
approved the silver bill, voting 263 to 77, and it was sent 
to the Senate. Proceeding under strict rules, the House 
passed the Federal Communications bill on June 2, the 
$1,178,000,000 Deficiency bill (voting 309 to 46) on 
June 4, and the Kerr Tobacco production bill on June 6. 
The latter would put a heavy tax on tobacco grown in 
excess of AAA allowances by “contract growers” and 
on the full production of those who have not signed AAA 
agreements. The House also approved the Senate amend- 
ments to the reciprocal-tariff bill and sent the bill to the 
Senate. The Fletcher-Rayburn Stock Exchange Regula- 
tion bill was passed by both Houses on June 1, and signed 
by President Roosevelt on June 6. The Treasury’s June 
15 offering of $800,000,000 in bonds and notes brought 
more than eight times the amount of subscription sought 
by the government. Henry P. Fletcher of Pennsylvania 
was elected chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. The Committee adopted a declaration of prin- 
ciples setting the Republican party against regimentation 
of business and abolition of State sovereignty. 
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President’s Debt Message.—A definite linking of the 
arms question to that of international debts was the out- 
standing feature of the message to Congress on the status 
of the war debts issued by President Roosevelt on June 1. 
The President in the message briefly reviewed the re- 
quests that the various Governments had made to Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1932, together with the American reply 
to the same. Mr. Roosevelt recalled the attitude then 
taken and his own, as expressed in his statement of No- 
vember 23, 1932, that free access to the creditor should 
be accorded to each individual, but that each case should 
be considered separately upon its own merits. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1933, there was due a total of about $153,000,000. 
Payments then received were slightly less than $9,000,000. 
The debt matter, he continued, was gravely complicating 
trade. The American Government was obligated to re- 
turn this money, raised as a genuine loan, to the taxpayers 
of the United States. He furthermore stated: 

The people of the debtor nations will also bear in mind the 
fact that the American people are certain to be swayed by the 
use which debtor countries make of their available resources— 
whether such resources would be applied for the purposes of re- 
covery as well as for reasonable payment on the debt owed to 
the citizens of the United States, or for purposes of unproductive 
nationalistic expenditure or like purposes. 

The axiom was repeated, that the War debts were in 
no way connected with reparations. 


British Suspension of Payments.—lIn a note sent to 
the State Department on June 4, by the British Embassy 
in Washington the British Government announced suspen- 
sion of their War-debt instalment payments. No pay- 
ment, therefore, would be made upon the $261,791,011.68 
due on June 15 as interest on her total of $4,713,785,000. 
The note alleged the heavy burden of war advances in the 
United Kingdom, as compared with the United States. 
Their balanced budget did not disprove this, since it was 
obtained only by a conversion operation, and British rev- 
enues were sterling revenues, while payments had to be 
made in gold. Great Britain herself was dependent upon 
her debtors, on whom she would have to urge her demands 
if full payments were resumed. While suspending pay- 
ments, the British claimed they were not repudiating the 
debts. It was thought in Washington that the other debtor 
nations would all follow the British suit. In France, a 
more favorable attitude toward payments was indicated. 


International Reactions.—Mr. Roosevelt’s message 
was received with gloom abroad, the London Times hold- 
ing that the debts no longer morally held; the French 
remarking: “ Nothing new.” The Germans, however, 
noted with satisfaction the President’s adherence to the 
balance of trade as the criterion of ability to pay. Ameri- 
can editorial comment on the British note was rather fa- 
vorable than otherwise. The President’s debt message, 
however, with the natural exception of Senator Glass, was 
received favorably in Congress. The British Parliament 
was reported as solidly behind the Government's an- 
nouncement. It was expected that Britain would make 
a “token” payment on June 15. 
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Arms Conference Alignment.—The radical cleavage 
in the alignment of the World Disarmament Conference 
in session at Geneva continued unchanged. France, Rus- 
sia, and the Balkan countries maintained their stand for 
security first, to be promoted by regional pacts; Great 
Britain and the United States were together in their in- 
sistence on disarmament as the key to the situation, not 
the perpetuation of the present international status quo. 
This cleavage manifested itself in the debates of June 4 
and June 6 particularly, in which Arthur Henderson, 
chairman of the conference, strove in vain to have adopted 
some form of resolution which would provide for a study 
of the differences between the two groups during an in- 
terim of adjournment, with the idea of making in some 
way possible the return of Germany. Each time he was 
vigorously opposed by Louis Barthou, French Foreign 
Minister, who took the consistent stand that Germany 
was free to return if she wished at any time, but she 
must do so without any conditions—that is, as to rearma- 
ment. The work of the conference could proceed without 
Germany. The British took the equally consistent stand 
that the work of the conference could not proceed without 
Germany, nor could Germany’s claims for equality in 
arms be ignored. The United States delegation steadfastly 
refused to entangle itself in the European imbroglio, 
which became only the more emphasized as Maxim Lit- 
vinov, Soviet Foreign Minister, continued to issue more 
and more proposals, seemingly of a harmonizing nature, 
but invariably emphasizing the security idea. Discussions 
were further complicated by the attempt to embody this 
viewpoint in an “ Eastern Locarno,” a regional security 
pact which would include the Balkan States and Italy 
and would be entirely unacceptable to Great Britain. For 
this very reason Italy showed little interest in the idea, 
in view of her traditional policy of friendship to Great 
Britain. In the meanwhile, the Turks were proposing to 
fortify the Dardanelles, and the Japanese were growing 
anxious over the proposal that Russia and Germany should 
take part in the naval conference due in 1935. They were 
particularly alarmed over the prospect of Russia’s then 
dragging in the Far Eastern situation, which was still 
being disturbed by frontier clashes between Manchukuo 
and the Soviet authorities across the frontier. 


Expressions of Opinion.—The French point of view 
was drastically expressed by the Paris Journal des Débats: 
“The only guarantee of peace is an engagement by all 
nations to prevent war by force, that is to say, by an 
engagement to fight an aggressor.’ Germany was repre- 
sented as the only possible aggressor. Le Temps was 
seriously concerned over France turning to Russia instead 
of to Great Britain for cooperation, which would be a fatal 
error. The attitude of M. Barthou, however, was gen- 
erally approved. Sir John Simon stood firm on the essence 
of the deadlock, namely, Great Britain’s refusal to con- 
cede those guarantees of security which France demanded. 
Norman H. Davis, in the course of debate, noted that 
far more States were interested in disarmament than the 
fourteen who were interested in security. He also ex- 
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pressed a hopeful view, holding that the two sides were 
not as far apart as they seemed to be, and that no nation 
really wished to go to war. Expert opinion, in general, 
tended to the idea that war was not as imminent as alarm- 
ists had made out, since no nation was in a position to 
engage in it. President Roosevelt let it be known on 
June 6 that the United States policy on naval affairs 
would not be disclosed until the conversations which were 
scheduled to take place in London preliminary to the naval 
conference of 1935. 


Agreement on the Saar.—It was stated in Geneva on 
June 1 that the date had finally been set for the plebiscite 
in the Saar territory: January 13, 1935. A special neutral 
tribunal would be set up. The news was hailed with satis- 
faction both in France and in Germany. Rules were later 
announced, and both sides promised entire freedom. 
Credit for the arrangement was laid to Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi, of Italy. An appeal was made by Bolivia, under 
article XV of the League Covenant, to halt the proposed 
arms embargo in the Chaco warfare. Paraguay agreed, 
however, to the League’s mediation, under the same 
article. 


Catholics Rally in Germany.—.\iter months of in- 
creasing persecution of Catholics by local Nazi leaders 
matters seemed to be moving towards a crisis. On June 
3, the Catholic Bishops of Germany met in Fulda for an 
official conference that was expected to face boldly the 
issues on education and Catholic youth organizations. 
Hope was expressed that some compromise formula would 
be found to settle these vexed questions, but the Bishops 
were known to be indignant at the many breaches of the 
Concordat which have interfered with the purely spiritual 
functions and have gone on unchecked. Seizing the occa- 
sion of the annual feast of St. Boniface, patron apostle 
of Germany, on June 4, and the fact that the Fulda con- 
ference would bring together all German Catholic Bishops, 
pilgrims from all parts of Central Germany poured into 
Fulda to visit the grave of the Saint. This demonstra- 
tion of Catholic unity and courage was expected to 
hearten the Bishops in their fight against nationalization 
of religion and the revival of pagan tradition. Leaders 
of the Protestant conservative party broke entirely with 
Reichbishop Mueller and his National Church. At a meet- 
ing in Barmen, Westphalia, at the end of May, delegates 
to the Reich Free Synod declared their schism and formu- 
lated a complete program, demanding independent local 
church government with independent parish councils. The 
leaders hoped that they would have enough followers to 
receive Hitler’s support; if they failed in this, they would 
develop a self-supporting Church. Bishop Overheid, a 
strong factor in Bishop Mueller’s reorganization, was 
forced to resign as Vicar General of the Protestant body. 
Minister of Interior William Frick was prepared to meet 
a delegation of professors of theology who were bitterly 
protesting against the dictatorial policy of Bishop Mueller. 
In a last effort to achieve national unity Bishop Mueller 
had reconstructed the curriculum of seminary education. 
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On May 31, it was announced that the famous Frankfur- 
ter Zeitung, one of the best-known liberal newspapers in 
Germany, had been completely Aryanized. Dr, Heinrich 
Dimon, a grandson of the founder, Leopold Sonnemann, 
with other members of the family retired from the paper. 
Jew baiting was increasing as the public became aware of 
the effectiveness of the boycott stirred up in reprisal 
against the anti-Semiticism of the Nazi leaders. After 
the temporary debt settlement, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht be- 
gan a campaign to lower interest rates on all loans, in- 
cluding the Dawes and Young plans. The reply of Great 
Britain to the United States on the principle of inter- 
national debt payments was welcomed in the German press 
as grounds for declaring a complete moratorium on Ger- 
many’s foreign debts. Note coverage had fallen to 3.7 
per cent on May 31. 


Mexican Events.—The Governor of Tabasco on June 
2 issued a decree, approved by the Legislature, that all 
monuments shall be removed from graves, and that in 
the future graves shall be plain earth mounds without 
even crosses to mark them. No names shall appear, and 
they may be marked only by numbers. A committee rep- 
resenting residents of the State protested the order in 
Mexico City and asked a Federal injunction against it. 
Also on June 2, the Socialist Democratic party suggested 
a fusion of political parties to support Gen. Lazaro Car- 
denas for President, with the nomination before his elec- 
tion of a Cabinet to serve under him, representative of 
the groups now campaigning for the Presidential election. 
The National Labor Chamber on June 2 threatened a gen- 
eral strike in sympathy with the striking Eagle Oil Com- 
pany workmen. The Labor Chamber charged the com- 
pany with sidestepping Mexican laws. 


Cuban Treaty Ratified—On May 31, the United 
States Senate ratified unanimously the new political treaty 
with Cuba which ended the Platt Amendment. The 
United States renounced its rights under the agreement 
to intervention and financial supervision in Cuban affairs. 
Editors were accused of stirring up a plot against Am- 
hassador Jefferson Caffery. Dr. Guillermo Martinez Mar- 
quez was arrested pending investigation. Hope was ex- 
pressed that the difficulties between Colonel Batista and 
President Mendieta would be straightened out on the 
hasis of preserving unity. A Commission of Cuban 
\ffairs, with Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell as chairman, will 
serve in an advisory capacity to further social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction in Cuba and to establish favorable 
relations in the United States. 


Elections in the Philippines.—After a stormy elec- 
tion campaign accompanied by much violence the elec- 
tions were held on June 4. Manuel Quezon won control 
of the Senate, but was thought to have lost the House of 
Representatives. Later returns indicated that a swing of 
the provincial vote had given him a majority of fourteen 
in the House. Four violent deaths were reported as the 
pre-election casualties. 
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Hope, Fear, Praise for the Soviets.—A statement in 
Moscow on June 3 by A. Serebrovsky, chief of the Soviet 
gold industries, placed the Soviet gold output as far in 
advance of both the United States and Canada, and second 
only to the Transvaal. Attacks were again launched in 
official Moscow quarters on the efficiency of the Soviet 
railroads, due to delayed repairs and defective organiza- 
tion and management. Soviet Russia was enthusiastically 
praised in speeches and song at a mass meeting of 10,0UJ 
persons held by various Jewish organizations in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, on June 2, relative to 
the giving of autonomy to Biro-Bidjan, the Soviet Jewish 
colony in Eastern Siberia. 


Belgium’s Cabinet Resigns.—lremier de Broque- 
ville’s Cabinet, in power for more than two and one-half 
years, offered its resignation to King Leopold on June 7. 
The decision to resign followed the Government's defeat 
in the Chamber of Deputies, Liberals voting with the 
Opposition against Finance Minister Jaspar’s proposed 
tax measures, one of which would have reduced allow- 
ances to families of workers. The Belgian press inter- 
preted the event as proof that the country preferred an 
inflationary to a deflationary policy. The young King 
was thus presented with his first Cabinet crisis. On the 
same day, early in the morning, the booming of 101 guns 
in Brussels announced that Queen Astrid had given birth 
to a son. The royal infant, born on the previous day, is 
the third child of the reigning couple. The child was 
baptized immediately, and although endowed with a total 
of seven names, will be known as Prince Albert of Liége. 


Paris Police Not Guilty.—The Paris police and the 
Republican Guards were freed from all guilt in firing 
upon the populace during the February 6 rioting. This 
clean bill of health was issued by the Parliamentary com- 
mittee that had been investigating the charges for the-past 
three months. However, the committee officially stated 
that the bloodshed might have been avoided by better 
police tactics, and it also charged the police with needless 
brutality. By a series of votes the commission pronounced 
on the following questions: whether the guards had the 
right to fire; (2) whether they were forced to fire by the 
mob’s violence; (3) whether gunfire was necessary to 
protect the Chamber from the mob. 





Next week, E. Francis McDevitt will offer 
another of his illuminating articles on Argentina, 
scene of this year’s Eucharistic Congress: “ Ar- 
gentina’s Soldiers of Truth.” 

John LaFarge will write an article whose title 
carries its own explanation: “ A Liking for Plain 
Chant.” 

“ Suppressing the Sign” will be a provocative 
paper by Patrick J. Carroll. 

The threat of the Socialists to overthrow by 
force the gains by Catholics in Spain will give 
timeliness to Owen B. McGuire’s “ Socialism and 
Religion in Spain.” 
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